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ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


VISIT TO THE CASTLE OF AREMBERG, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
Napo.eon was crushed, and the family of eagles, whose evry was 
at the Tuileries, was scattered, fugitive, proseribe d, and waving its 


clipped pinions over the wrested world 
} 


The in pe rial mother, the 


widowed Niobe, who had given birth to an emperour, three kings, 
and two archdutchesses, had retired to Rome; Lucien had with- 


drawn to his principality of Canino; Louis, to Florence; Joseph, 


States ; was m Wirtemberg, the Princess 


at 


to the United Jerome 


Piomb . and the 





Eliza at Baden, the Princess Borghese queen 
of Holland sojourned in the castle of Aremberg 
”t Aremberg 


stance, I felt a great inclination to lay my homage at the feet of this 


Now, as the castle ¢ is only from Con- 


fallen majesty, and to observe how much of the queen remained in 


the woman, since destiny had torn the diadem from her brow, the sceptre 


from her fingers, and the ermined mantle from her shoulders ; to wit- 


ness how that woman could support retirement who had been a queen, 


the graceful and gracious daughter of Josephine Beauharnois, the sts- 
ter of Eugene, and the brightest diamond of the crown of Napoleon 

Thad heard, in my early youth, so much said of her asa good and lovely 
fairy, beneficent and amiable, and her praise had been so often enhanced 
by girls on whom she had bestowed their marriage-portions ; by mo- 
thers, whose children she had redeemed from the military conscription ; 
and by prisoners, whose pardon she had obtaimed—that already, in my 
heart, I almost worshipped her; im addition to these, | was warmed 
with the recollection of the romances which my sister loved to sing, 
1cen, and which were so en- 


art 


whose authorship was attributed to the qu 





graven on my memory, ingrafted in my heart, and identified 





my purest feelings, that, although twenty years have now 
since I have heard their poetry or revelled in their melody, 
repeat the one, and sing the other, without missing a not 
these romances were hers—the poetry and musick of a queen ' 
things only exist in the thousand and one nights of Aralnan fiction, a 
rest upon my imagination hke a gilded sunbeam in a dreary mansion 
It was too early in the morning to present myself; I, therefore, 


1 


left my card at the castle, and leaped into a boat, which bore me 


swiftly to the isle of Reichnau 

In a little church, situated in the midst of the island, are deposited 
the remains of Charles the Fat, the fifth successor of Charles the 
Great ; his history ts recorded in his epitaph, which may be read in the 
choir, beneath a portrait, which, they say, is his. Here is a translation 
* Charles the Fat, grandson of Charles the Great, entered Italy, with 
a great power, and soon conquers dit; he obtamed the empire, and was 
crowned Ceasar at Rome; and, by the death of his brother, Lud 
of Germany, he became, by right of succession, lord of both Germany 
and Gaul. Unequal to so high a station, by imbecility of mind, want 


YWICK, 








of courage, and weakness of body, the imstahility of fortune d 
him trom the summit of grandeurto this lowly retreat, where, abandoned 
by his suljects, friends and followers, he breathed his last, in the year 


of our Lord 888 

As there was nothing else to see in the church or the island, we 
re-embarked, and set sail on our return to Aremberg 

On returning to the Chateau de Volberg, which was occupied by 
Madame Parquin, reader to the queen, and sister of the celebrated 
advocate of that name, I found, waiting for me, an invitation to din- 
ner with Madame de St. Len, and some letters from France; in one 
of which was inclosed the manuscript ode of Victor Hugo, on the 
death of the king of Rome 

I read it as | was walking to dine with Queen Hortense 

The castle of Aremberg is not a royal residence—it 1s a handsome 
house, suitable for the dwelling of a private individual—thus the 
emotions I felt were derivable entirely from moral causes, and had 
no reference to the natural objects which met my gaze My emo- 
tion increased to such a degree, that, after having ardently desired 
to see Madame de St 


bout to be realized, I paused at every step to retard the moment of 


Leu, at the very moment when my wish was 


he interview, stopping at every indifferent object, looking at things 


and much more disposed to draw 


vithout distingutshing their nature, 
bout 


ack than to continue my onward progress ; I felt that | was a 
1 { 


! a chimera realized, or to behold a sweet and fond illusion 


evaporate, and I almost preferred 


© see 


to depart on the instant with my 


doubts, than to retire subsequently disenchanted, and awake to the 





sad reality of life On a sudden, at the distance of about t pelle, his skeleton was discovers ed in his | 

paces, at the turning of one of the garden-walks, I perceived three robes, and the double crown of | 1 Cis 

ladies and a gentleman; my first movement was to draw back, but velled and withered brow ; by his s e to 

t was too late—I had already been observed, and I felt the absurdity was his good sword euse, W ‘ ) mor 

of such a step; I fixed my eyes on the group as it drew near, I re- of St. Dems, he clove in two a s fe ed up 
cognized the queen instinctively, and advanced toward her a buckler of solid gold, which Pope La ese da \ 


As she came to meet me, she certainly had no idea of what was | 


passing in my mind; 
palmiest state, no one who entered her hall of audience im her pa- 


lace of the Hague, and approached the throne where she was seated | ¢ 


she little thonght that, even in her highest and =n 


in all the mayesty of power, and all the splendour of beauty, had done 


so with feelings similar to those that now overmastered me for 


every generous sentiment that man’s heart owns, by turns possessed 


me—love, respect and pity trembled on my lips—I was ready to fall 


on my knees before her, and I certamly should have done so, had she 


been alone 


She probably perceived what was working within me, for she 
smiled with meflable sweetness, and holding out her hand 
* You are very, very kind,” said she, ** not to pass the house of a 





poor, prose ibed exile, without stopping to see h 

And so it was | that was kind—and it was from her that gratitude 
was due Oh! world, world! such are thy changes! Yes, my 
heart! for this once thou wert not deceived! Yo nan, the queen 
of your infancy is smiling t pon you, gracious and benignant, poet, 


vou are drinking in the silvery tones, and gazing upon the loveliness 


Jose Let your heart a 





ot the daughter of pliune re in the exqu 
site delirium—check not its tumultuous throb s:; for once hast 
thou realized the highest flights of extravagant taney; Oh sten 
ind ¢ ov the fleetu r moments of happiness l vw quecn leaned 
upon mv arm—she led me onward, for | was lost revery hus 
manner we walked, tor | know not how long, t we enters cs 
loon; there the tirst object which recalled my recollect wih 
engrossed my faculties, and arrested my sight, wa m ‘ 
portrait 

* Oh 1 exe umed, * how beautitul it is 

* Yes,” said Madame de St. Leu it is Bonaparte at ‘ dye 
ot Lodi - 

This picture is by Gros, is it not 

* By himself 

“Taken from nature, undoubtedly—it is too wonderful a resem 
blanee, and too gloriously drawn, to be a copy 

"The emperour sat to him three or four times 

* And how had he patience to endure the restraint and irksome 
ness Of a thing that he dishked so much 

* Gros invented an exce t method of kee hum rod I 
mo 

And what was that 
* Tle made him sit on mv mother’s knees.” 
Imagine, if you ean, this daughter sy aking of her mother, who 


was Jos« plune—of her father-in-law, who was Napoleon—who intro 


duces me to this familv scene, and shows me the hon of battles 
calm and tamed, the emperour of France on the knees of the em 
press ; and, standing before the imperial pair, Gros, the soldrer of 
Jatla, of Evlan, and of Aboukir, with his pencil in his hand, tix 
npon the canvass the head which was capacious enough to contam 
the destimes of Europ —imagine this, and think that it is not a 
poetical dream—it ts the cold reality! 

I seated myself 1a corner, and letting my tace fa betwee V 
hands, I remaimed absorbed in a world of thought when eturned 
to myself, and raised my eves, I met those of Madame de St. La 
who was smiling upon me; she understood, too well, the cause 
the seeming inattention to expect anv excuse, which ] neve va 1 
of tendering to her She rose, and approached me 

‘Will vou walk with me she maquired 

* Certainly.” 

* Come, then 

And what wonder are you gomg show me now 

” My imper il Te licks ” 

She conducted me to a closed pnece ol tur re like a won 
with glass squares, and upon cach shelf of which were 1 od the 
different articles of every kind which had be red to Jose; ‘ 
Napoleon 

In the first place, in a portfolio marked with the letters 3 ‘ 
Was the private correspondence ot the empero and empress \ 
these letters were autog hs, dated trom the tields of battle of Ma 
rengo, Austerlitz, Je WM 1, writte on the bre f 
canno while Ss leet we ‘ it ml t ‘ 1 
the word of victory | es ‘ tha ss ‘ } 
by Werther, Rer Mark An What 
zation was that ot t ‘ 
ot the d and ‘ 

she tne mweodme the! ' 
tory of Lits talisman is a . 


* When the tomb of the great e 
} 


us necK Was suspended the talism .ovw © STM © was fort | 
ate and victorious The tals consisted of al ment ot the 

true cross, which was sent to hin by the Empress Irene. It was t 
losed in an emerald, and the jewel was suspended to a chain of 


massive rings of gold Phe ertizens of Aix-la-Chapell pave it to 
Napoleon when he made his entry into their city ; and, in 1811, the 
emperour pl ivfully threw this cham round the neck of Queen Hortense, 
and acknowledged to her that on the days of Austerlitz and Wagram 
he had carned tt im his bosom, as Charlemagne had done ne hun 
dred vears be lore 
There was the sword-belt which he had worn at the Pyramids 

the marriage ywhich he had himseit | pon the finger of the 
widow of Beauharnots ; the portrait of the king of Rome, embroidered 
by Marie Louse, pon which his dyimg eves had fixed thea last 
Liance that eagic eve had closed upon the same object on which 
ny gaze was then fxed—tis dving lps had touche | this satin, his 
wt sigh had morstened t! and &t was scarcely a month smee the 
child had in his turn expired, Aus eves fixed upon the portrait of hie 
sire Fime and liberty may perhaps disclose the providential secret 
of this double doom in the meantime let us prostrate ourselves and 
Worship 


I re 
lk wen 


juested to see the sword which Marchand had brought from St 


1, and which the Duke de Reiwhstadt had bequeathed to her 
rince Lous tthe queen had not yet received the legacy 
is lea ithat i would never reach her hands 


I exclaimed 


You shall see them all over again to-morrow,” said the queen 
After « wi ‘ eu to the saloon, and there, alter about ten 
minutes, Mad Kecamier was announced ; and she also was still the 
we t “-t ten queen of beauty and of wit—and 
theretore the ess of St. Leu weleomed her as a sister 
1 hack bee it " ot Madame Recanner wh canvassed : it ts 
true that I have only seen her of an eve ning, dre ssed ina black robe 
ind a veil of the same colour thrown over her head and neck, but 
from the youth ess of her vore, the brightness of her eves, and 
! pertect model of her hands, | eould have wagered that she wa 
only tw v-tive mad, therefore, | was not a littl surprised to hear 
tliese vo women talkin ol the directory and the consulate as ol 
things t ‘ tsst At length some one asked Madame ds 
St. Leu > scat ‘ ‘ me 
W oul i said she, turning to me, hall msig up 
md Wa ¥ reply 
‘) ve ox ned |, clasping my hands with eagerness and 
! isiasith 
She sang severa inces, the musick of which she had recently 
on posed 
It I dared ask one thing’ | whispered m my turn 
We suid she, “and what would you ask 
() i your old romances 
And w i n 
he Nf my arms you frare 
{, eave it is farther back than Tecan remem 
mance Was writte 1808; how can you remember this song 
on you Was scarcely what the time tt was in lashion 
| was en tive years old ut among the romances which my 
ste > was olde in me by some years, used to sing, this was 
iv lavo ‘ 
There t litliculty,”” said Madame de St. La 1, and tha 
wn | cannot recollect the w . 
l ca r them I eayerly repouned 
I ros ad ke ‘ « back of rch dictated to her the 
‘aT 
bor y's \ se mv arms ¥ eave 
W tw surely te 
W . shall your we receive 
Wiv \ Sonnet ines h ne!” 
Ye Sa bat is the ‘ I went 
I ¥, toy ele wu 
‘ ome 
i “ ‘ 
! i ‘ 
My wor s ‘ Madame de St. La 
~ - ' war's ala 2 
\ ‘ i luvs oa 
I ‘ y's charms 
\ ery ri may cens 
| . uel ¢ your brow 
| “ 4 
it ade 
The queen 4 ed yver her eves to wipe away @ tea 
It is a sad I faltered out 
‘) y eplied You know that im 1808 the 
ports e first bevan to be rumoured; they struck my 
mother to the cart; aml seo that the emperor was on t 
t of t for the camp n of Wayvram, she re quested M. de 
co ose a romance tor her on her husband's departure 


er the words you have just rej sted, she gave them to me 


m to musick, and on the evening belore the emperour let 
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us for the army I sang them to him. My poor mother I see her stall 


tracing on the countenance of her husband, who listened in silence 





and anxiety, the unpression made upon his feelings by this romance, 
‘The emperour lis- 


tened to the close ; when the last sound of the piano had ceased, he 


which was so applicable to their relative situatior 


r * You are the best creature that I know,’ said 


turned to my mothe 
he; and sighing and kissing her forehead, he retired mto his cali 


net. My mother burst into tears, for she perceived that sentence was 


passe d upon her You can conceive now what associations are con 


tained in’ this romance for me, and how in it you have touched all 
the strings of my heart, like a harpsichord 

“T beg a thousand pardons! Why did I not think of it? But I 
will not ask anything now 

* Oh, but you shall!” said the quee resuming her seat at the 


plano “So many other museries have passe d over this one, that it 


is one of those to which my memory loves to recur with fondness ; 


for, although my mother and the emperour were separ tted, yet he ai 
ways tenderly loved her.” 
She let her fingers stray among the keys of her piano, a sweet 


prelude was heard, and then she sang with all the energy of her soul, 


and with the same accent with which she would have sung had Na 





pole on himself been present 


I doubt whether mortal man has ever felt what | experienced 


throughout that evening. Since that tune I have never revisited the 


Queen Hortense ; [have never written to her; and perhaps at this 
very hour, if she thinks of me at all, she thinks of me as of one who 
has forgotten her, like those who knew her im the days of her you 


and splendour J 





CTLONS FROM NEW WORKS, 





SEL 


THE GIPSY. 
The Gipsy,” by Mr. G. POR 


ssued from the press of the Harpers. "The author's rey 


[Tne new novel of 


be shortly 


tation is now naturalized among us, and his name is as much Ame 
rican task ropean Upon his shoulders has fallen the mantle « 
Scott, and as the high-priest of fietion and romance he wort 
tains his rank. "The followme deseription of the mannersof the war 
derme Bohemuiar or Cripsies, is selected at random trom the pace 
ot the work, as tt ts unpossill to go astray when roaming throuch 


the productions of such a mind. ] 





























‘Tuk moon was sh wt tit ana ele ruypn iM ‘ Down, cover 
me every rise on Which tts beats tell with se d siivery rit. and 
casting every dell and opposite Lanynt to dark broad shadow. From 
that heiwhta | ck eree OL Tistiness appeare 1, har ne over the 
scene i the valley > but above, all was clear nd the satellite of the 
earth was so bountiful of her retleeted rays, that o tcllow-stars 
could searcely be seen in the skv, twinklu fa y halt-echpsed by 
her exeess of splendour. ‘The seattered shes d stunted haw 
thorns, and the tumulus, with its clumpot towern eeches, ca t 
the rays; but, with the peculiar etl t of tree bow tee t la 
ter seemed more to absorb than to retleet t t, While their long 

lows cast upon the nemwhhbourine ground, owed, at least 
served to intercept the beam In many ot the little pit 
mwas ol th round small pools of water had been tormed ; 
ften did these appear, glistening in the moo 
ations otherwise dark, that it scenes sit the } might out y 
posely the olyects best calculated to retlect ! . like tive bene 
volence m search of humble merit, tollowed them mto the d 
lowly abodes where they had made thew dwe 

Prom these pools, however, the sand-pit which th S108 
pitehe 1 their tents was tree; and the only water it contained 
afiorded by a small clear spring, ch the laboures feutt , 
m digging tor the produc of the pity real white welling trom t 
bank, tell into a clear small basin of yellow s that wo 
probability, have absorbed rt sper lily, | t not tound ; ( 
channel among some smooth stone and ravel, and thence 
away, forced mto a thousand meander the ure v of the 
ground, till, issuing forth upon the common, it pursued its course down 
the hill, and yorned by several other brooks, poured no meonsicde 
addition into the river m the valley below. It, too, eau the 
beams and glanced brightly m them: but t Was no ‘ 
that shone upon it, as it tri kled down the bank 
tle basin below \ redder and less pure 1 Was retlect 

for at about twenty vards trom th uree, close ‘ 
shelter of the high bank and overhangn t es, the sie | 
pitched their tents ; and now, though tl our Was te y mi 
they were just in the midst of those revels t often rise uy 
many a moor, and many a planting thro out 
tit st ol her denizens are fas sleep i ove \ 
as if it lad been far earher in the vear; an thie i 
high, it whistled sheer over the pit, without visiting w 
search the corner thereot in w the weol wa 
their encampment The verv sound, however, a 
the nm \ endered the idea ot at anve | 
and in three rent spots ot the Vy eneampii th <¢ 
up and the stick kled, while the pots, now w lrawn t a the 
flame, the bottles of various shapes that lav round, a ‘ 
some of tin, some of horn, some ol stver,” t errs te t ‘ 
told that the last and merriest meal of the day rai 

Vhree several groups had assembled re the 
each had its peculiar character At that whi 
of the scene appea ed Pharold, ke nye upon th 0 Ww t 
bow support d bva projection of the bank, witha dle vi 
on one side, and the beautitu we have bet ent ‘ ‘ 
other I'wo or three stout men, of from forty t t 
rounded hun; and though yoming bel ad tf 
tt was evident that they listened to lum when he spoke w ‘ 
spect due to experience and command, and w t volt ts 

* Lisa pe ur tratin the character oft . re 
eve, in every country where they re tol 
strives to possess himselt of soamet i of one s 
metals, deny: nself even necess Sto procifre 
with a decree of care whieh the race extei lo tew ot ~ By 
some writcis it is asserted that these cups or ornaments, or ot 
cles tormed of gold or silver, descend trom ceneratn t era and 
are never park d with exce pt under circumstances ot ore at nece Ssity 


lenness which we have noticed in some of the younger members of the 
Some more women completed 


and, though merry enough, it was evident, by their de- 


tribe who were with him in the forest 
that group ; 
meanour, that there sat the elders of the tribe The next fire, at the 


door of a tent farther up the pit, was surrounded by a different assem- 


blage, though it was some degree mixed. At the entrance of the lit- 
tle hut itself appeared the be Idam whom we have seen acting as cook 


in the forest, and who, on that occasion, had shown some inclination 


toward a resistance of Pharold’s authority Round about her were 


five or six sturdy voung men, from tive-and-twenty to thirty, and tive 
women, two of whom did 
while the rest were fine 


1¢ worthy lady of the hut, how- 
y, and in a gay and jovial 


with many a quip and many a jest, kept all her vounger audi- 


or six young not appear to be more than 


eighteen or mineteen vears of ave lively 





brown dames of thirty-five or six 
ever, se ned now tot 


j 


mood, 





ive lost her acc 





tors ina roar, though every now and then, with a curl of the lp anda 


winking eve, she glanced toward the party at the other fire, as if 


their graver conversation was the subject of her merry sarcasm 





At the third fire appeared the younger part of the tribe, the boys 
ind girls of all ages, except those, indeed, who rested sleepi in the 
huts; and this cirele, the loud laughter and broad jokes of which 


were sometimes checkered by the sounds of contention and attray, oe- 


Is, was presided over by a strong hand- 





casioned by an old pack of car 
some youth of about nmeteen or twenty, whose proper place would 
however, 


! second tire Hle was here, 





been apparently at the 


and this proximity gave him, 


placed much nearer to the first group 


every how and then, an opportunity, in the intervals of teasing his 


younger comrades, of looking over his shoulder at the beautiful girl 
we have called Lena, who, as we have said, was leaning beside 
Pharold, and listenmmae with seeming attention to his discourse 

"The whole three tires had assembled round them a much greater 
number of the gipsy race than had been congregated in the wood 


where we first saw them ; and, im truth, a verv formidable party was 





there gathered together, who mught have given not a little dithculty, 





uu offered, should thew need have required no insignificant resist- 
7) 


e-olheers 





ce, clther to gamekKeepers, const Fourteen 


stot niet in wir prime OF stret t 





or ten bovs « apable 


tt 


of very efficrent service, were th ovether, as well as a number 


and whos¢ 





of women, se arms were of no insignificant weight, 


mgues might have been more formidable still 
\s it may be necessary, for various reasons, to afford a sample of 


the sort of conversation which was taking place among the gipsies 























on that night, we shall begin, on many accounts, with the second fire, 
round wich it appe that a liquor, which smelt very like rum a 
been circulating w retarded movements 
‘Take it easy, take it easy, Dickon, mv chick,” said the old dame 
of whom we have already spoken, addressing one of the sturdy 
young vagabonds by whom she was rrounded : * never let's ki 
row among ourselves, do you sect That's the nght wav to 
| the beaks upon us. Hle’s ak ot a tellow, too, that Pharold 
the i e do sometimes look aft one, whe hes angry, as if the 
vords we too tig? tor oe ) st as I've seen a fat turkey 
COCK shen Eve been nomi ! ott t | tt 
ad ‘ ecK wW 1b ds t 
hille eomed to tiekic © taney ¢ ! ed 
cr by a roa Which soc howeve ad ! 
ble 1 king of a iellow, tho mad 
esides, he knows more cou and the law's again it, too 
0 Kt ‘ dl \ ptoath ro ‘oO 
\v. ce there's so ‘ ed the young mat 
Do ve ‘ twant tos with Pharoeld ; but hang me if 
I vo out shooting at rabbits, and hares, and little devils like, if 
lam to ve my word that | won't touch a deer if it comes across 
a 
No, no, Dickon. never vou meddle with nobody's deer,” said the 
od Ww rT ib ‘ it the other fire.”” she led. dre 
y vou the mad sigmihes ly tho ! Bill 
there, at the othe ¢, seems to have a great faney for Pharold’s ow) 
eor A low i “ = essed tone a ed that ever ore 
‘ emselves on dangerous cround, tollowed her yest, and she went 
on ‘Bb howsel ove }) x ever vi meddle w nobody s 
dee A hie vi ire Ind t the person that bade you is 0 D | 
the vy do you see! ¢ Dicky. mv 
\y,t wt like, now, Mother Gray,” replied Dickon 
| t ’ ms tseen Ve st trooy half one wa d 
! a the tt be ‘ st oO distance md ca et 
ont On ecliows to le I | t wl that | br u mne two 
‘ ‘ s buck sever ‘ t Cs On s table 
t wetter s work ever P id w Bre 
Wi we Diek \ ’ CPlLied ce old d ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ to Kho more a t 
| ‘ t of e wav. if of 
‘ ‘ ‘ vi s ive 
s ( asta " vy boy ! "A <0 
s 0 ! ‘ \ no I they « 
b se | . ud young ma I we 
t eto 
! \ h ’ \ ‘ i © Te 
t We \ te es, 
| ‘ < \ P Sry 
\ see ‘ s ! the ‘ 
\ ‘ Lhe s ‘ \ il San 
vi \ or so Fi 
’ | So i vl 
\ ! ve ac s 
‘ ‘ \) 
I) ‘ i? sit would s 
© pe ‘ < he te 1 - 
t s before ‘ t 
t ‘ t yirie OWE 
‘ \ ‘ Morle s s 
‘ | s ‘ ‘ ! t 
\ | ! his eves s 
Inekon vows \ | \ 
\ >My l a's pre ‘ lw s 
‘ at ve ‘ A 
| 
= we s ‘ 
( c, Vv Mi ty coode ‘ ce 
\ ' S ey me vco ote 
Pharold ot vay, stealing two ¢ 
trum same ol ie nei JurIng gruunds, and scnd them up the 





capital to supply his majesty’s burgher lieges in their necessity for 
fat venison. ‘The exact park which they were to plunder, and some 
other of the mmor considerations, were undergoing discussion, m 
which the whole party round the fire took a fmendly and zealous 
share ; when one of Dickon'’s comrades, who had been keeping an 
eye on Pharold’s circle, touched him on the shoulder, saying, * They 
are going to divide the money.’ ; 
They will not have so much to divide as we shall get to-morrow,” 
said Dickon; “I will answer for that.” 

* 7 don't know. I don’t know, my chic 
“that Pharold is a knowmg hand, and always gets more 
than any one else, work for it how they will. How he gets it I am 
sure | don’t know; and I often think he musi coin his skin into 
guineas, for my part.” 

Now the complexion of the old dame herself, and of every one 


r. was as yellow as any one could desire; but that did net 





rejoined the worthy 
beldam ; 











round ¢ 





prevent them all from enjoying the joke highly, simply, perhaps, be- 
cause Pharold’s countenance might be a little brighter m hue than 
their own. Several of them, however, now rose and approached the 


other tire, at which the propose d division of gains was about to take 


place ; for it seemed that the tribe m question had retained many 
of the original habits of their people which have been lost among 
other hordes. One after another, tll the turn came to Pharold, the 





several gipsies poured forth their acquisitions ito this general fund 
Silver and copper were the pring ipal metals that appeare din the col- 


lection, though a few meces of gold, consisting m general of coins of 


the value of seven shillings or half a guinea, sparkled between ; th 
numbers who contribute d, however, and the copious contributions ot 
small coin that some of them poured forth, gave the whole sum an 
unposing amount; but when Pharold at length received the hat in 


which it was collected, and drawn r forth an old purse added be- 


tween tl a murmur of joy 


rty and forty golden pieces to the store, 


‘ 
assembied gipsies 





and satisfaction ran through the 


THE WIFE, OR WOMAN'S REWARD. 


[In another part of our pages we have made some remarks on this 


| of the Honourable Mrs. Norton, the fair and accomplished 





rrand-daughter of Sheridan Ihe connection of the followu go ex- 
tract with the work may be collected from its perusal. It is a pain- 


, alas, for human weakness and wickedness ' 





too common a story. ] 





The little theatre to which the party went to while aw 


hour was excessively crowded. A London singer of considera 





was to perform the principal character ; and the heroine, 





n ve by the size of the tvpe in which “the part of 
Pheaebe. by Miss Fitzharris.”” w is printe d.) was a prodigious favourite 
} 


The curtain did not draw up immediately, and the audience, (many 


of whom had been sitting there for a considerable time, owme to ‘herr 
tosecure good places.) showed the usual signs of il-humour 
YW ted by an exceedingly il-plaved over 


ture, they sat witha renewed 
stock of patience; and when, at length, the prece began, vociterously 


lily iy t} } ' 











apy ded a song addressed to the beauty of the msing sun, by seve 
il viduals mtended for a group of Swiss santrv. and cons¢ 
ently s ed alternately with brown jackets and blue garters, and 
telue mkets and red ters, with female costumes to corre Spo d 
After the rising sun had been dulv appreciated in verse, and the 
blue hills in the distance mentioned in prose, the gentleman from 
London appeared; and, having bowed two or three tumes in grateful 


cknowledgment of the weleome he received at the hands of the 


Wort vy publick, clasped his own hands, and n ed, in the kev 
ut Ci, where his love, nis shey erdess, could possibly be Ilis vou 

was a verv sweet and full tenour: and, when he concluded witha 
prolonged shake on the word * part,” m the third repetition of the 


EXPLEssive ine, 
To die, were better than to part from thee,” 


the applause and cnes of encore were so vehement, that it was doubt- 








ful whether the audienee would ever be tarther mformed as to the 
present occ pation of the fair olbyect of tus att nt "Three tumes 
did he inquire where his shephe rdess was—each time with the same 
claspu ot e hands, and the same shake on the word * part’— 
during which he stretched his arms toward the illery, and then de- 


spairmely dropped the left; while leanmeg the nght against a tree, 








© tra awaited the appearance of the person whose coming 
Was SUP past 1 to be pou ising s ris 

Miss Fitzharris, or more | Pheaebe, then appeared on a hil 
of green steps, attended by two little goats, and Marv Dupre umme 
diately recognized the beautiful woman she had seen nearly twe 
























\ < ¢ Lionel’s eleetio the widow, Mrs. Reid! 
She « e be ‘ ron the stage. her hight figure set off to the 
ost ac re DV the correctest of peas t's dresses, and her rich 
den } {iw i blue r ind down to her watst Her smile 
we ummediately noticed; and sweeter even than her smile was the 
si ad ot ! It was lke t l 1ela el so full ot 
i ae } sick. that vou invo irily paused as you heard it, 
d envies t thess of heart t could produce it 
I cos ne stich is se rarely celui as laughter; nothing 
i pretty woman should more caretully study, or more carefully 
Wi veo wea eal of al is of everything else in 
, ts | t be too loud and hearty, nor teeble and af 
sa s t t should no stort and convulse the 
ve a whole lit t's wavety in it; it should 
t foree sa tribute ot equiescence in our having said "2 
t must give e weicome hapression that we 
re ourselves t ns ers, as we are the sharers ol that merriment, 
vuld sound Kindly, even wile itt . and not die away in: 
erness or conteny s ] low and even, and not 
s “we ¢ »adispleased atte ion of a 
( ) s} its ly in what it sho 
s We © eve » those who do me rear the jest which cailes 
forth; who, I the laugh, and the laugh en/y, look round and 
= ‘ o] Te ’ > ther own occ i his 
As we have d, she came bounding on, and startled the musing 
ect ya mocking la , Whose pecuhar beauty and 
| ‘ vanee ‘ ! to sing a duet 
\s v« we i ‘ = { the eve ot ‘ 
ve aud vere fixed ¢ the i V peasant . when 
s observed to pause—to talte ind re ed silent. 1 
\ Swiss ver spoke in an anxious and ‘ one—iIn va the 
upier prompted—in vain the musicians repeated the symphony, 
it she n ht have time to gain cou © smile taded trom her 


} 


tae house 





vely face; she gave a wild, mel 
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and finally, as the mingled storm of encouragement and disapproba- On this floor were two doors She knocked at the first—no one ORIGINAL POETRY 
tion rose from the excited audience, she burst into tears, and was replied; at the second, and a man’s voice bid her enter, with an as : ’ , . 
led off the stage perity of tone which made her pause. On the summons to enter bemg 
The curtain was lowered for a moment ; and, being raised again, a sharply repeated, she obeved, and found herself in a shabby room A POETICAL EPISTLE TO ELLEN. 
comick song (orginally intended to have been imtroduced between 9 with a gaunt, pale, haggard-looking who paused the dst ; 
the first and second piece) was performe d, and listened to with tole- of a painting was finishing. and remamed gazing at he s pallet \ ; : = 4<-ybatalndsional iy WEES VSE, 
rable patience dut when the curtain was again dropped, and one and brushes in one hand, and the other lea the case \ ° ¥ a , 
of the gentlemen in the Swiss costume came forward to state that wild « xpression of hope shot over his face, as u t ’ he oes Pes vee 
Miss Fitzharris was too indisposed to re-appear, but that Miss Long — exclaimed, ** Madame, wish to see some of my poor pietures ; \ ; 
(the regular prima donna of the company) had kindly undertaken to * No.” said Marv, gently I want to tind— Miss I — , : ox - a : 
supply her place, the indignation of the audience knew no nds Mrs. Kend—a lady who was taker st wher ‘ ve ® “ af rain, 
Yells, hoot ng, Wh stling, yroans, and exclamations resounded ‘It is the next room, madame,” s © } ‘ u" . 
through the house ; and when the manager, a pale, fine-looking , courteously opened the door, an vt s M s : , -_ : 
in the dress of a bngand chief, appe ared, he was assailed with hisses heard the heavy sigh with wh ‘ Hl | ed 
and continued vells; while orange-peel and other things were thrown Gently and tumdly she opences ‘ ‘ t ‘ alt vo t come 
on the stage, with a rapidity and violence which compelled m to olmect of her soheitude her back Was ‘ M . Vus | \ sew 
retreat seated on a low chair by a child's cot, her tace cones . | . ve \ t 
The stage was swept; the well-known and popular air of “John ing on her arms, which were f Cross hae ‘ How 4 igel or svrer 
Anderson my Joe’ was played ; the gentleman from London again her Swiss costun d bee we ‘ va ‘ I itienee were 
made his appearance ; and by the time the second verse of that be d damp with sprinkled w . \ ‘ er Byr 
uful song was concluded, you might have heard a pin drop, so still | of those w o t , v the \\ s vo d 
was the previously riotous assembly the symptoms of ttempt to ss hu As shes . . i 
At the close of the song he briefly appealed to them; begged Lt evidently sat allt t, and ‘ \ ' wn g 
thein to consider that it must be equally against the miterest and betore she tell into the heavy sleep w ow dl possess ‘ . 
the wishes of the manager, that a circumstance so unlortunate as It was ov ditt t, wher ey wo Wi . . 
the ilness of Miss Fitz lirris should occur; those who were from her 0 © ot te = ‘ i - 2 :, 
dissatisfied should have r money returned at the door: and t t to Marv. she related as briefly as pos ‘ t ; ' I . 
he hoped they would first hear the manawe r explain vords 
A fresh burst of not (in which, however. uppla se predominated I was verv vo very V r ood, whe I tirst saw | “a : as 7 
was at length hushed, that the manager might be heard He spoke have not vet reached my ninetec V Iw : 
under considerable agitation and embarrassment; looked far paler when mv father and ther die © peo I was vere \ \ very s 
and more alarmed than a bandit cluef ought to do md now ‘ very sh to me had been us ’ - t { ‘ ‘ 
then he sed and cleared his throat, as uf aflected by the subs et dl te © 4 ge bitterly ‘ iw \ ‘ \ ‘ 
of what he had to comm cate At length he wound up a some speak, tho «has w ‘ ‘ ‘ li ‘ i 
what long and submissive apology, with the following remarkable \ 1 was re f ia Hk | | Ihe 
sentences : t yme, told me ‘ \ 
*Strs—wiule the poor plaver Is tretting his the stage mv ire st t te a ber ‘ _ 
does it never enter your minds to think ot feclings se ) prospect of do s0 | \\ ‘ va 
Does it never strike yo t perhaps, while 1 to vour eased ] ed whl es ‘ | ‘ \ ; 
amusement, his heart may be grieved, or his body ny ‘ sat ‘ \ , 1 
That while vou are la rh vata poke he has echoed a4 cred t es, ts Ihe t Knew ev \ j 
he may be tured or sad—fearing arrest, or anxious about rie tessed the most sincere 
he may (and there are well-known instances* of this) be stanc ea t see i ; 
before you, parmte d and tinselled for the mockery of the 1 oft, ar d s ‘ Vv att ed to i | be ‘ . \\ 
know at that very time that certam death is near wand, stealin vi to the ¢ V ‘ ‘ A 
upon m by degrees, and to end at last im agony Yes, sirs, . ‘ ssession of <1 We : \\ ° 
Is Otte the plaver’s fate; and, in spite of all this, he must a Lhe ! or i wt ‘ ih ‘ 
publick, who applaud his talents, have small ce s t . ow altered kv I s | \. 1 Ne i 
firmities ; they wait patiently till has s guled t sick s le st saw t ‘ 
bed, or been liber ted from 1 prison; he must ear sick, sad I t erest ith Vas \ 
1 anxious, though he be, or he must forfeit his en ement, and wuty s gone | | 
with it lus means of subsistence we l« { eas \ Ss 
*Sirns—the appearance of the accomplished actress who this 1 vas tte ) kh . ‘ vs | \\ 
attempted to pe torm the tot Pha been delaved veok » no eak v s I ‘ I 
Vv a grievous ote s nerved herseil . > | \ ‘ ‘ | ! ‘ \ 
eved herself sufficiently s g to succeed ; she ' -‘ 
disapprohatic s excited But whe I info vi tt ‘ t ‘ . i ‘ 
c vi have t otf the s eis a trrendicss t ‘ n { . \ . 
tell vou the peasatr l, whose mer vo ed ‘ es \ t \\ 
necas v tor the ist ¢ ht ad . Vv ¢ V ‘ s oy ow t | ; , y 
will pity iit distress, and fect Unat his dis ppointiner s t ‘ ‘ \ ’ 
comparisot He ke \ ‘ stic 
\ burst of t lt interrupted him, and he concluded A more ven ¢ e to nd me p s ‘ 
composed tone x ents, to s t I 
«“] have only further to solicit vour indulgence. and to inf vo lf rthe deed ) t \ \ | or 
that Mr. S. (the London s ) will introduce Blue Bonnets then | co ot ) I s ‘ 
*A Health to the King,” a e * Soldier's ‘Tear » the t st tl ve hear | \ ever 
s about to pertorm, order to compensate rsome ¢ ree ‘ ] | _ ! ‘ 
s ae | = perto WES \ i \l ‘ 
sses, cries of * shan d sobs from m t l ‘ wh, 8 I iH ) 
wor I Ve . cement ‘ ‘ t . % \ 
Marv waited not se © 4 draw up nor te ‘ ‘ \ ‘ I was I ‘ ( “ 
with what degree of dexterity the London s ould 4 luce s Vv I . { 
* Blue Bonnets” and e olher two so s »a Swiss h s ely ‘ 
Faint. and deadly pale, she rned to Lionel (Clave had « \ st the steps rO THE HOUSATONUCK RIVER. 
yu ad in ure Dake me home o let us go ie ’ ol dre | ‘ ‘ ‘ | 
Dor y y dear Mary,” said he ; ( rn / wee fi 
uIV w see it the « lk t be 1 eres t Vie ‘ n+ . , ’ 
u { ‘ \ ‘ « ‘ ‘} ‘ hy 
He spok ther w Phe hand he laid so 
arm, trembled lw feve nd M ’ | i } . 
with hav mst her se SSCS ) at a time w ere ‘ \ i da \ 
irmous te ry ‘ “ « } 
She ilte " . steac in 2 ‘ \ - ‘ \ J 
vas W A SICK s ‘ from ¢ y ' or | y and knife 
nd { “Ww ‘ ] i ‘ ‘ ‘ 
{ x her tea ’ | . e vexed lo ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ F , 
ke ss ais ts A l« no t i ‘ , 
No one spok Vv re ’ Ww hie M ¥ soug \ \ 1 LOOK t erward 
rooin 1 t ‘ ‘ ] writ ) i s A \ ‘ i t ‘ \ _ \ { 
“poor t er s \ ‘ ‘ ‘ lw | ‘ \\ ' tol 
nei to give ‘ ts ( ‘ 0 thie \ 
husines ] self ( iz | i ‘ Vay 
ry la o of seaeell euienes ied 4 | ‘ ) \ 
visit. and comfo " i sone 6 | 1 - 
sales “ee 4 5 ethane wilted tu ; Yes, yes : sal 
we ¥ sav » he \ r a poo { e a 2 1) t Ve ‘ , : 
B the ace TO re her. with its sac I w lam ' 
elor ‘ bd -_ nel clectrihes . . ‘ : . “s I } i ve 
s ee : ¥ oe \ s i s ‘ Bon | 
et ‘ - ‘ q | = s ss ts ! 4 ; : 
me, ¢ nand seit ess she had resolved early the nex \ Ste ® 4 i race 
gto seek ¢ t of the actress, and see what « ‘ ' Are ‘ ! s grace 
est done ’ = cs i \\ 
4) ie ft ' \" put mto practice t es ) y / I M ’ ! 
she i She } ec Ay ! 
wie io . = i is = ‘ i " “ 
st ‘ . the won sho , ‘ « oa 
“to go un two the door « ‘ 
] ~ ‘ 
Mrs. B singer, die , , 
al -_ ! murs Spe . 4 
er 3 . wh she kenw % SSCs 1 ear \ j 
nate with her Iving da ! tu eam of the vale 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM SCOTLAND. 


PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Pirst Empressions of Poreign Scenes, Customs and Manners. 





SCOTLAND. 


Caledonian canal—dogs—English exclusiveness— English insensibity of 


fine scenery— Flora Macdonald and the Pretender— Highland travelling 


We embarked early in the morning in the steamer which goes across 
Scotland from sea to sea, by the half-natural, half-artificial passage of 
the Caledonian canal. One long glen, as the reader knows, extends 
quite through this mountainous country, and in its bosom hes a chain 
of the loveliest lakes, whose extremities so nearly meet that it seems 
as if a blow of a spade should have run them together. ‘Their differ- 
ent elevations, however, made it an expensive work in locks, and the 
canals altogether cost ten times the original calculation 

I went on board with my London friend, who, from our meeting so 
frequently, had now become my established companion. The boat 
was crowded, yet more with dogs than people ; for every man, I think, 
had his brace of terriers or his pointers, and every lady her hound or 
poodle, and they were chained to every leg of a sofa, chair, portman- 
teau, and fixture in the vessel. It was like a floating kennel, and every 
passenger was fully occupied in keeping the peace between his own 
dog and his neighbour's. ‘The same thing would have been a mach 
greater annoyance in any other country ; but in Scotland the dogs are 
all of beautiful and thorough-bred races, and it is a pleasure to see 
them. Half as many French pugs would have been insufferable 

We opened into Loch Ness imme diately, and the scenery was superb 
‘The waters were like a mirror ; and the hills draped in mist, and rsing 
one or two thousand feet directly from the shore, and nothing to break 
the wildness of the crags but the ruins of the constant!y-occurring cas- 
tles, perched like eyries upon their summits. You might have had the 
same natural seenerv in America, but the ruins and the thousand asso- 
and it is this, much more than the 
We 


ran close in toa green cleft in the mountains on the southern shore, 


eciations would have been wanting ; 
mere beauty of hill or lake, which make the pleasure of travel 


in which stands one of the few old castles, still inhabited by the chef 
of his clan—that of Fraser of Lovat, so well-known in Scottish story 
Our object was to visit the Fall of Foyers, in sight of which it stands, 
and the boat came to off the point, and gave us an hour for the execur- 
sion. [twas a pretty stroll up through the woods, and we found a 
caseade very like the Turtmann in Switzerland, but with no remarkable 
feature which would make it interesting in deseription 

] was amused after breakfast with what has always struck me on 
board English steamers—the gradual division of the company into 
parties of congenial rank or consequence Not for conversation—for 
fellow-travellers of a day seldom become acquainted—but, as if it was 
a process of crystallization, the well-bred and the half-bre d, and the 
vulgar, each separating to his natural neighbour, apparently from a 
This takes place sometimes, but rarely 
"There 


are, of course, m England, as with us, those who are presuming and 


mere fitness of propinquity 
and m a much less degree, on board an American steamer 


impertinent, but an instance of it has seldom fallen under my obser- 
vation. ‘The English seem to have an instinct of each other's posi- 
tion in life. A gentleman enters a crowd, looks about him, makes up 
his mind at onee from whom an advance of civility would be agree- 
able or the contrary, gets near the best set without seeming to notice 
them, and if any chanee aceident brings on conversation with his 
neighbours, you may be certain he ts sure of his man 

We had about a hundred persons on board, (Miss Inverarity, the 
singer, among others.) and | could see no one who seemed to notice 


IT made ther 


or enjoy the lovely scenery we were passing through 
mark to my companion, who was an old stager in London fashion, 
fifty, but still a beau, and he was compelled to allow it, though piqued 
for the taste of Ins countrymen. A baronet with his wite and sister 
sat m the corner Opposite us, and one lady sle pt on the other's shoul 
der, and netiher saw a feature of the scenery except by an accidental 
glance m changing her position Yet it was more beautiful than most 
things I have seen that are celebrated, and the ladies, as my friend 


said, looked like * nice persons.”’ 





I had taken up a book while we were passing the locks at the punetion 





of Loch Ness and Loch Oieh, and was reading aloud to my friend the 
Flora 
\ very lady like 


around as f land down the book, and informed me, with a look of pleased 


mteresting description of Macdonald's herowk devotion to 


Prince Charles Edward orl, who sat next me, turned 


pride, that the herome was her grandmother. — She was returning from 
the first visit she had ever made to the Isle, (I think of Skve.) of whi 


the Macdonalds were the hereditary lords, and m which the fugitive 


prince was cones led. Her brother, an officer, yust returned from India, 
had accompanied her on her pilgrimage, and as he sat on the o 

side of his sister he joined m the conve tron, and entered inte t 
details of Flora’s history with great enthusiasm he book belonged 


to the boat, and my frend had brow 


ewence was certainly singular 





was on board, accompanying h k to the ne it 
Sussex ; and on arriving at Fort William, where the boat stoy fi , 
wight, the young lady invited us to take tea with her at the , 


for so improvised an aequamtance, | have rarely made three trends 


nore to my taste 


Ve had decided to leave the steamer at Fort W um, and cross 
through the heart of Seotland to Loch Lomond My compamon was 
verv fond of London hours, and slept late, ku weiner tha e ear ut 
only conveyance to be had in that country —would w ‘ me. | 


was lounging abo 


the inn, and amusing myself with listening to the 


when the 


Gaelick spoken by everybody who belonged to the place, 


pleasant family with whom we had passed the evening, drove out of 





, 


the yard, (having brought their horses down in the boat.) mtending 


whom he pertectly remembered 


|| to proceed by land to Glasgow. We renewed our adieus, on my 
part with the sincerest regret, and I strolled down the road and 
| watched them till they were out of sight, feeling that (selfish world 
' as it is) there are some things that /ook at least like impulse and kind- 
ness—so like, that I can make out of them a very passable happiness 
| We mounted our cart at eleven o'clock, and with a bright sun, a 
clear, vital air, a handsome and good-humoured callant for a driver, 
and the most renowned of Scottish scenery before us, the day looked 
very auspicious. I could not help smiling at the appearance of my 
fashionable friend sitting, with his well-poised hat and nicely-adjusted 


curls, upon the spring-less cross-board of a most undisguised and 
unscrupulous market-cart, yet in the highest good-humour with 
himself and the world. The boy sat on the shafts, and talked Gaelick 


»; the mountains and the lake, spread out before us, looked 





to his hors 
as if human eye had never profaned their solitary beauty, and I en- 
joyed it all the more, perhaps, that our conversation was of London 
and its delights ; and the racy scandal of the distinguished people of 
that great Babel amused me in the midst of that which is most unlike 
| it—pure and lovely nature. Everything is seen so much better by 
contrast ! 
We crossed the head of Loch Linnhe, and kept down its eastern 


bank, skirting the water by a winding road directly under the wall 
of the mountains. We were to dine at Ballyhulish, and just before 
reaching it we passed the opening of a glen on the opposite side of 
the lake, in which lay, in a green paradise shut in by the loftiest rocks, 
one of the most enviable habitations I have ever seen. I found on 
inquiry that it was the house of a Highland chief, to whom Lord 
Dalhousie had kindly given me a letter, but my lameness and the 
presence of my companion induced me to abandon the visit; and, 
hailing a fishing-boat, I despatched my letters, which were sealed, 
We dined here 4 and I just 


information of scenery-hunters, that the mountain 


across the loch, and we ke pt onto the inn 
mention, for the 
opposite Ballylulish sweeps down to the lake with a curve which ts 
even more exquisitely graceful than that of Vesuvius in its far-famed 
That 


stands in the midst of a scene, altogether, that does not pass easily 


descent to Portici same mn of Ballvhulish, by the way, 


from the memory—a lonely and sweet spot that would recur to one 


in a moment of violent love or hate, when the heart shrinks from 
the intercourse and observation of 


We found the travellers’ book, at the inn, full of reeords of admi- 


nen 
ration, expressed in all devrees ot dogg rel People on the road 
write very bad poetry. I found the names of one or two Americans, 
whom I knew, and it was a pleasure to feel that my enjoyment would 
be sympathized in. Our host had been a nobleman’s travelling valet, 
and he amused us with his descriptions of our friends, every one of 
He had learned to use his eves, at 
least, and had made verv shrewd guesses at the condition and tem- 
pers of his visiters. Hs life, in that lonely inn, must be im sufficient 
contrast with his former vocation 

We had jolted sixteen miles behind our Highland horse, but he 
came out fresh for the remaming twenty of our days’ journey, and with 
cushions of dried and fragrant fern, gathered and put in by our con- 
siderate landlord, we crossed the ferry and turned eastward mto the 
far-famed and much-boasted valley of Glencoe. The description ot 


it must le over till my next letter 








ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM THE WH 


MICHIGAN, 


Ir is a marvellous country, this western world, and it 1s the only 


land under the sun that has not been too extravagantly spoken of 
by travellers. Yes, it keeps pace even with travellers’ tales, and 
that is no small merit 

Mr. Hetlman’s delighttul 


* Tour,” displayed to us a new world ; 


volumes, and Washington Irving's 
the former spread betore us 
a land shrouded in the mantle of winter, while the latter portrayed 
the “sere and vellow leaf™ of autumn But the and the 


spring 


summer are the boast of prairie land, and he that fails to see those 
seasons, loses half the pleasure of a trip to the west 
that | 


set forth from Detrort, late the outpost of civilization, but now called 


from Buf 


It was on a clear evening in “the leafy month of June.” 


at the place whence | write, ** down east.” I had come 


falo to that city in company with a crowd of grave personages ona 


disinterested pilyrnmage to Chicago, in search of the Golden Fleece, 


ind was glad to take leave of these modern Jasons, and wish them a 


safe vovage on this new Argonautick expedition. For my own part. 


I found the steamboat intolerable, ¢ specially as a vehement sea-sick- 











ness prevented me from “ getting my money's-worth” out of t 
worthy proprietors I therefore prov ded mvself with a little Fren ! 
po and resolved to set forth across the country 1 
\ res ar casure After riding nearly t t 
vithin an ¢ of their lives, Dv Way ol trving, (to the 
tron of several owners | illy prite wad tipoen \ 
it racked and paced ad cantered to a charm 
tered mvselt w 1? ined straw it. a parr of s 
et arene y double-barrelled fowling-piece athwar 
my ek ed with me out of the busy tow 
lLlow gloriously lope ent does a man feel at sucha moment! |; 
what supreme contempt does he hold the artificial life of a city, t 
cares, the bustle and © moneyv-mak ul Life No matter who he 
t tm eas poo s Job \ dias trie too, his soul soars 
ve e little world, he Cis his v ( he ree ses his 
“ | sovere tv. fis selt-dere ence, his native dignity, and 
With the poet he « tee 
He ha ‘ vet hath a 


Thad been cautioned by our over-serupulous friend against the 


might air of Michigan, and not car.ng to take a feverand ague before 


| Thad got cleverly through my journey, I drew up my friend Hal at a 
sorry-looking log tavern on the road-side, commanding a delightful 
view of an adjoining bog and frog-pond. A drunken subject of his 
majesty offered to take my horse ; but I took the liberty to decline giv- 
ing him that trouble, whereupon the Briton assured me that he was 
as good aman as | was, and walked off swearing that the horse 

| would certainly die. Mr. Brown, the proprietor of these charming 

premises, was not long in making his appearance, and duly atoned 
for the insolence to his guest, by praising my pony to the skies. He 
ushered me into a sombre-looking bar-room, in full view of which 


was a small kitchen tenanted by Mrs. Brown and a couple of brawl- 
ing babies, besides a young lady fashioned after the Cleopatra's nee- 
dle. The night was damp and chilly, and I was fain to draw my 
blanket around me while I laboured at a most obstinate and execra- 
ble American cigar, dispensed from the bountiful bar of Mr. Brown. 
At length I was shown into a little box, which mine host facetiously 
denominated a * sleeping apartment,” and throwing myself upon an 
undulating feather-bed, between sheets which might have served 
for topsails to a seventy-four, attempted to fall into a gentle slum- 
ber. But in vain did I close my heavy eye-lids, in vain did I at- 
tempt to persuade myself that | was going to sleep. The bull-frogs 
in front of my window began to “ charm the listening shades,” bel- 
lowing in full chorus with the force of so many calves; and those 
most active classes of western population, the fleas and mosquitoes, 
exerted their malice to the utmost, and with the air of the bull-frogs 
very effectually ** murdered sleep.” I tossed and tumbled about my 
bed until the wooden clock had stricken twelve, and then I fell into 
a broken slumber only to awake on the stroke of three, feverish, pet- 
At the first grav streak of dawn I arose, d 


tish and miserable iressed, 





threw open the window and read as well as I was able. The sun 
rose, and sick and dizzy I threw myself once more upon my couch 
of luxury, and slept three hours from very exhaustion. A good be- 
ginning of western life, thought I, as I paid my bill and departed 
N'importe! comfort does not take up its abode in the wilds. My 
philosophy, however, was put to a severe test when, after riding a 
few rods, | passed a commodious tavern, handsomely situated on the 
top of a hull, and which seemed a palace compared with the hovel 
where I had passed the night. I put spurs to my pony, and relieved 
myself of the sight of the tantalizing mansion 

I took the “old Terntorial Road,” as it is called in virtue of its 
great age, which is said to be four vears. Mr. Hoffman's account 
of the Kalamazos country made me desirous of seeing that beautiful 
tract, and moreover by taking this roundabout way, I placed myself be- 
yond the reach of those annoying harpies, the speculators. The coun- 
try for forty or fifty miles is wretchedly wanting in interest; it Is a 
mere succession of small farms opened to the east, and thus exposing 
the traveller to the scorching rays of the sun. The direction was 
southerly, and my quarters for the might were taken up at a very 
pretty village, called Ann Arbour. On alighting at this place, divers 
of the good democratick citizens thereof clustered around me, to ad- 
mire my gun. One of these free republicans, without any ** by your 
leave, sir,” proceeded to examine my * stub and twist” barrels, and 
when his observations were completed, another * fellow-citizen™ 
more polite than his brother, seized hold of my gun and begged 
me to *exeuse his yapudence,” inasmuch as the said gun was “a 
great curisity in these parts.” By way of making myself popular, 
I immediately slipped the band over my head, and delivered over 
this * great curiosity’ into the hands of ‘the people,” who pored 
over it with huge delight, and made many pithy remarks concerning 


great amusement and satisfaction 


it, to mv 

The season at the west ts far ahead of the east Last evening I 
wild strawberries gathered im the 
I am 


I was rather glad to 


had the pleasure of eating some 
* marshes,” wherein this territory seems especially to abound 
told that the season is uncommonly backward 
escape from the pleasant village of Ann Arbour, for this being court 
week, the taverns were crowded with the learned profession, who had 
issembled, from all parts of the country, to murder Murray in the neat 
brick court-house, which is the pride of Ann Arbour. I was a good deal 


imused to find a young gentleman, who had been mv fellow 


stu- 
lent™ 4cus a non luce 


with the dignity of * Judge,” 


we) in a law-otfice in New-York, invested 


and the amiable manner with which 


he bore the intlietion of that crave title almost set me in a roar 


I forgot to mention In mv first letter that I dined between Detroit 


ind Ann Arbour, ata place called Plymouth Four Corners, rendered 


remarkable by a tt 


reat 





ane be 








if that is Kept there, who, if I remem- 
rhtlv, has been christened by the name of 


** Bill.” 
} 


izzled, while luxuriating over my bacon and greens at dinner 


I was a good 


to hear a fellow at table deploring, with no small pathos, the sad con 


dition of poor Bil. + The poor fellow pants like a steamboat,” quoth 
we, “and I guess I ul better take hun down to the creek and 
let 1 cool hums I was not longa stranger to Bill. My horse 
" 1 few s s from Plymouth Four Corners, when he 
\ t dden s tthat neariy ew ver his head—I looked t 
ri s und truly it was suil v ludicrous There w ( 
B wallowing up to hus neck in mud and wate y the side of th 
! 1 look so miserable, t yr the se tw yo was 
rss o avoid la r st 
Bat to return to Ann Arbour—I had proceeded but a few miles 
‘ I was ov iken by a horseman in a thunder-ar d-lightning fr 
dine-co. | blue par Ons He was a middle-sized. red faced 
verson, with very sharp and knowin features, and his whole air 
was queerly se tT by a tot ¢ pe which was tie 1 round his hat 
Prima } I should have s pposed 1 a tailor, but he spoke so 
mightily of land speculations that I was soon driven from that opimot 
Hle accosted me with great civility, and said that he had hurned on 
o overtake me My wherefrom and whereto were soon extracted 


from me, and tnding to his credit that he was in good company, hé 


proceeded to impart his woes without merev. He de plored his happy 


home in “ York state expatiated feelingly on the inconveniences 
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of riding on horseback for the first time, and in the course of the day 
ejaculated several times most devoutly, “* I wish I was to hum.” But 
I should abuse the sacredness of personal intercourse should I lay 
before the world the manifold griefs wherewithal this worthy indiv:- 
dual was afflicted. Any man may wear a thunder-and-lightming coat, 
and wish himself to “hum” into the bargain—but ah! how few 





could in other particulars resemble poor 

When about twenty miles from Ann Arbour we met the wretched 
remnant of a tribe of Indians. They were very fantastically dressed 
—some in gaudy calicoes, with a bright red, or vellow handkerchief 
about their heads, and some with the old-fashioned blanket wrapped 
about them, while several of the children were nearly naked ; the 
girls being dressed in calico frocks, reaching within a few inches of 
the knee 
greedily pick up the more showy odds and ends of civilized garbs. | 


The Indians here seem to wear no particular costume, and 
shall never forget the grotesque and ludicrous appearance of an old 


chieftain whom I saw at Detroit. He wore a white blanket and red 
leggins, and his head was surmounted by a dragoon’s helmet and 
feathers! It was a curious blending of arma and toga, and the old 
savage strutted about with the air of a peacock, conscious of the mag- 
miticence of his plumage. The group that I now fell in with reminded 
me of the ancient gipsies. The same swarthy complexions and raven 
hair, the same patched and tattered garments, and the same apparent 
wretchedness. The women and children were all mounted on little 
shaggv Indian ponies, guiltless of the curryeomb. It was seldom 
that the poor animal was freighted with a single burden—two and 


three and even four clustered together on the back of the miserable 





beast. On one sat a tall, masculine-looking squaw, and behind her 
were stowed, in the order of prunogeniture, her ** young barbarians,” 


three in number, who clung together like a cluster of green grapes 





just forming on the parent stem. The chieftain of this squalid band 


walked erect at their head—he was an aged man, and had doubtless 
lived to see his once-powerful and warhke tnbe dwindle into the 


wretched squad which he now conducted. I saluted him, and he ap- 


proached me. The whole cavalcade stood still while the old warno 


spoke. He wished to learn the distance to the next tavern—but he 


had forgotten the word. ‘ How many,” said he, counting his fin- 


gers, ** whiskey, whiskey The gesticulation and expression with 


which these few words were accompanied, rendered them quite as 


intelligible as if he had asked “* how many miles to the next tavern’ 


I raised one finger, the chief did the same to assure himself of the 


distance, and on my nodding affirmatively, he made 


a loud exclama- 
The passion of 
these people for strong drink, is very remarkable—if they once taste 


tion of joy, and passed on with his sorry followers 


the intoxicating draught, it is ever after the first desire of their souls, 
and they will seek after it with the utmost aviditv. A sober Indian 
im these days, and within the borders of civilization, is as harmless 
as a white man—but when his brain becomes fired with strong liquor, 


he is a madman, a very bedlamite' and ripe for the commission of 


any atrocity. ‘The laws of Michigan are very severe on the subject 


of selling drink to the Indians—but those “ strict statutes and most 
biting laws” are broken without scruple, as is the case with many 
other rigorous enactments of that ill-governed territory. The Indian 
statute, however, cannot long be broken—perhaps another vear will 


not find a solitary tribe on this side the Mississippt The cruel, but 
necessary policy of our government, has already strippe dthem of the 
broad lands, and curtailed their liberties—nay, it has even bargamed 
for the removal of their persons, and the poor Indian cannot resist, 
' +} 


and he must wander far away, a hapless outcast from the home of his 


fathers ! B 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, 


BANIM, THE IRISH NOVELIST. 


[Wuo has not been delighted with the pathos and spirit-stirrir 
incidents of the O'Hara Tales—who has not laughed ove the 
morous delineatrons of the manners of the Irish peasantry, or s 1 
dered at the te ck denonement of the w t passions int Now 
lans—and who could have thoucht that the a of these w s 
was suffering fro sor 1 and spirit shit noverty ' ve 
tim e° was pe r these wondertul ¢ itions \ s s the 
meilanche fact wher item tot sad « t f the 
calamities ¢ tut 

The author of » Tales bv the © Hara I 1 ot I 
works of inaginatio » Ww 1 fiction is beautitully blend with 
truth—is return to his native mi, tO die 








yan Banim is ve 1 you man litt more, in years, th hive 

and rty He ts old and wor and tried by care and toil of | ! 
by the labour of severe thought, by exertions to keep poverty frou 
hus door, DY | " body and pain ot mund His career has eon 
bright, boihant, and blighte (nt fame be has reaped a hy t 

irvest, tut s en lacked the means ise the me : 
meal! And t s not bee ovider He mar \ 
and is no easy n er | d to support iat Te © calls 

1 large small tam i wur ot pen Add to thus, al 

ss ms ib Lliness a hberal nd to the wants ot s, and 
vo wave the Ke 8} s want ol weaith How, ar 1 il tus 
privations, he coun ‘ K tus thoughts mto expressior , as a mar 
vei > Ine 

He r rms nine itely to < ve citv of Kilkenny—to the 
scenes Of beauty which his pen has made tamiiar to the reading 
hek of the Old World and the New He returns with a depress« 
mind and a detulitated body, with care in his heart, with his powers 
enervated by suflering—he comes home to di 

lo dx Alas, there 1s a world of pathos in these two sin 
words. When a leaf falls from the trees in the golden autumn, I teel 


as if mortality were around me. When a funeral passes my window 





—even as I write, funereal pomp, m all ns black array, slowly 


passes by—I feel saddened, for the instant, with a yet deeper sense 
of the littleness of man; but, when a man of genius comes home to 
die, as Scott did, and as Banim does, the thought unmans me quite 
We have so little of true genius in the world, that every drop out of 





the bow! is like a waste of the precious liquor, which, they tell us in 
eastern story, was sent from Paradise itself ' 

Banim returns to Ireland. “a bruised reed.” As Keats said, a 
hittle time before his own death, he already feels the grass growing 
over his grave. It is pleasant to know that the British government 
has relieved his pecuniary wants, by placing him on the list of literary 
pensioners 


His brother, Michael Banim, sent him a warm mvitation to return 














home. This is his answer, now published, I beheve, for the first 
tume. I am indebted to a fnend of the author's family tor my copy 
THE CALL FROM HOME. 
From house and hearth and garden it resounds, 
From chamber, stair, and all the old house bounds, 
And river-side, and other old play-grounds 
From Mavy-bush lanes, so gay in white and greet 
\ wints of view for each well-worshippe I scene, 
Where. brother, vou and I so oft have been 
From fields outspread in June, enamelled o'er 
Ky blade and flower, luxuriant as of yore, 
The skylark humming to them in her sear 
From z zag paths ilong the cken's side, 
And bushy dells where birds their nestlings hide, 
And orchards burdened in a matron’s pride 
From wintry ples, decked out in dainty snow, 
Om which eestatick we were wont to co 
On! lays, the thievish sparrow's foe 
Fro wily ruin, ha nted by past times, 
Where et en we have played, and laughed Uke chimes 
Of silvery bells, which do accord as rhymes 
From the old school-room, in that mansion aint, 
(Do vou remember’) ceiled with stucco saint 
Or angel, halt-detiled with dust or tant 
And from its play-courts, doubly quaint with shrine 
Ot some forgotten, very learned divine, 
Where triumph ot the peg-lop aye Was thine 
d trom our native skies and airs, wlach you 
lime must nerve my wretched trame anew, 
thing forth hopes of te iias how tew 
And from the humble chapel path we've trod 
So often. morn and eve, to wors food 
Or kneel, boy-pemtents, beneath his rod 
And trot ts humi ave-vard, where repose 
a) rands:re’s ashes, and our mother’s woes 
Chat s vw suffered w is le to lite’s last clos 
Brother, | eome—vou call me, and L « 
To e yours | am nt dea wid 
i s ca ‘ ul from t ’ 
k ' wi s gla dness some 
\ i ‘ s eu er's tom 
\ es ea es er, | comme 
It is not necessary to p out the beauties of the above verses 
ey will speak for themselves RSM 





WORKS NOT YET PUBLISHED IN AMERICA, 


ANDREW HORNER—A SKETCH FROM LIFE, 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIF, LL 

Ir is exactly fiftv vears since a worthy flourshed wu © city of 
sic, who bless the mark ' was smitten with a des for fan 
11 content with the dim and distant chance of obtamimng ut. by 


s humble occupation as a vender of Imsh linen, adventurously tixed 





sg ce oO » less a mark than that pedestal whereon, * with a 
encu renown has inseribed the names of the illustrious 
SN i “ ‘ hey ecives i rear nrmortality 
l s Y v his own est we Vas worthy to ‘ 1 
mce Ww t CTS ¢ lame, with whose gens the world 1s 
! i the euphonick appellatio f Andrew H 
‘ et ‘ lec the uw “) nt quest Ahether fh sas 
i ( enowned hero ot e well-know nursery 
vie, W dt e cate s ( s s ple x , 
\ vil ‘ 1 ‘ ‘ r re, « 
‘ ’ i ‘ \ ' ‘ “tna 
\ os ‘ ‘ “tore t ds ‘ 
stook t sh tor / ) 
\ lle « \ v © very courteous a 
aT) ( ‘ ‘ \ ‘ ‘ etry These © re 
shen could get listen« Whe lacked 
v and ow ' " = alend 
sown ed ' ‘ | tw 
‘ s witted 1 rw id brighter r 
i ‘ i t ‘ 
, ’ ‘ ‘ ‘ esa \ 
N ‘ ! ( ac ac al 
st s H vy wate S VOSS 
\ ow 4 s ‘ ‘ ¢ ! 4 . 
{, '; 
I ‘ Ex ‘ Shak ‘ 
‘ ‘ = al ‘ 
‘ At thu * ‘ . 
‘ es of Andrew Horner were 
| 4 » 7 
an s¢ f por | 
pie ( sie ve ' » diseernir they 
ere as | to lite ‘ 1785, as they are S35 y 
ear ew ee It \ rf ‘ 
rer share t t na ' “ve 
s our of bemg spoken of, evther as a halt-write es 
r, OF | tively ed kk t folly ot neglect g tis Susiness tor 


his verses 








A soul hke his could not long be “ cabined, coffined, cribbed and 

ined,” in the dull city of Carlisle It sought a more extended 
range—a wider sphere of acti This was only to be gamed by the 
now common, but then mportant step- | ubheation 


worked 


Andrew Horner read hs poems for the thousandth time 















himself once more evt of his doubts, and rn/ s old conviction, that 
they were truly « xquisite—al d then, very magnanmously, resolved 
to print them ’ 

It os faithfully recorded, im one of the goss ming memoirs of that 
day, that Henri the fourth of France once entered a small town, 
was met at the gate by the mavor and corpo n, with a nght loyal 
eddress. * May it please your majesty, said ‘ t representative 
of municipal wisdom, “we would have s you with cannor, 
according to ancient custom, but for seventecn reasons the first 
is, we have no cam That will do,” hastily interrupted the king, 
as he gave the spur and the rem to hos charger” “1 excuse the other 
sixteen reasons’ 1 « | tell how vanous circumstances, in ike 


manner, untertunately prevented Andrew Horner's having 


his book 


printed in Carlisle the fret was, im the year 1785, there was no 
printing-press in that ent city. Perhaps, like the French king, 
vou will “ex se the offer sixtec reasons '" 

The me arest place, at t ft tune, where he 
ditably brought out, was the ml tv ot 
famous for the ponch-bibbing prope cs of 





Andrew accordingly went to Gilascow 




















He found that the expense of print vas ni 
was a little money—what was a creat deal of vt, mm the balance with 
s immortal fame Although po Scot, he was “too far north” to 
close hus bargam on the st with the Glasvow biblopole. but leit 
t pending, or, as he woul \ 7 betwixt ane between 
His mind was too enlarged to be made up. bke the contents of a 
avelling-bag, “at a mon ote he would consider, on 
is WAV k to Carloste 1s the number of ¢ es he would print 
His orginal wea was fora small u ession— of ten the ind copies! 
‘ wiser publisher recommended a paltry five hundred as the mon 
mur when Andrew had the « uates before hon, he wee fam 
oce that to mught be as well not venture on thousands until 
e sale of hundreds would furnish the means of paying the expenses 


Andrew Horner 


tta, or Barney Ryor 








ihe n lr | ma ! if iii 
can, when he met the Amenean s p tar out at sea, was * homeward 
tanned ster e came to the priney osteirie mn the ancrent 
town of Avy ’ verv far from whn « Mo el, the farm held by 
Robert By 1785, (the date of th 7 t« di where, of he 
lost some tr ‘ e world wned the fine verse VA fide nac t 
nuous, der flashing stream, flowed t sj heart, 
during tis residence the 
l never « ascertain why Andrew took detour to the 
west as Ay ‘ vo miles tf the chreet road trom Ci] w 
to Carlisle ! poets ve lances dl poetaste have the « 
fu 1 ve stro 
It was a fine eve September, 1°84, when Andrew Horner 
entered: then « mon f f thn tA Sone half en roar 
tire our ‘ V8, fom of Samia poke, wore t 
r«dow od ‘ ‘ Andrew ca west) on the ck ot 
time . was a te nace . The aldest ox ant 
the mn took ‘ orta stom at 
< by ¥ « of ! ‘ val, Andrew Llorner was 
yppomnted wr este 
It is necdless to relate w ‘ ‘ ‘ executed 
on the vy ve may tak nted The « t rr 
noved ‘ " vet ist ! hk Itw 
Andrew's t next ! the euston t ‘ have 
proposed © The Que Roval Family ' the ~ 
a erent of ‘ \ owe ‘ ea 
velvene spre ‘ ets h ot | ‘| 
ticks and ¢ hve al we ac on on ‘ ty 
| ‘ ‘ lati eu ‘ on 
‘ ‘ (sreat TF os ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ’ 
’ ’ ben ‘ 4 ‘ * t 
ect. tha . aie edd = thout 
ivi ' t 
The w ve 
No t ] ‘ . ‘ } ve vi 
< ‘ pre ‘ ‘ ‘ lecemwed 
ss mane 0 a r it ed that it 
wou ne ‘ ! © comment 
litera ‘ ‘ ‘ After 
« la com we the ‘ ‘ \ A x Vv tue 
cro ‘ Phe poets, a Mr tl er, t vy re 
lhe toast was ‘ “ t t ! flection whict 
vine ‘ i ‘ ‘ ot e, Andrew res 
led with a specs J hus deeplay « rato ‘ d have been very 
(we ! ‘ tt \ ‘ ‘ vstortune to stan 
i Hioweve tte k anal ‘ hy hee d 
ot nt to | ective mee, W ike a trave 
; ves ’ 
ve s ’ ‘ ‘ wems i t er ‘ 
ne P a ted. Andrew Ad we ted on at 
‘ ! ‘ ead te ow om i | 
1» ove did cleve t tA 4 mlestined ¢ ‘ 
ever f ‘ , , ' 
. — » the m e men { 
i \e ome . eman hinted 
j t the est n t csucha 
\nere ettlh: wa l 
‘ e defended neelf The ‘ 
Nv yetr riive me at et fully 1A 
Dut one . j } 
‘ ‘ a vi ‘ 
S 
\ ‘ r 1 il ! ls 
‘ eld \ rt \ oon Offered 
‘ the efleet of a slot wick strer i hw 
‘ \ 1m ' put t ard 
pone l ‘ who me ed the ro 
! t lessed t ole ‘ ernerely nted, mthe 
’ | vale d nhdentia manner that Andrew had hast 
nade the me and as soon repented of it His great hope lay in 
e fanen mposs ty of meeting his poetick opponent that night 


waaing late It was hus firm intention it Ay 





| 
| 
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with the morning’s light, and thus ride away from the responsibility 
he had incurred 
But the party well knew—which he, alas! did not—that the Avr 


freemasons held them sitting that might, and the young poet whom 


house with that goodly com- 


they sought was actually then m th 
pany: he being an ardent brother of the secret-bound associates 
He was called out. briefly informed of the laughable circumstances 
| 





of the case, : pre vailed on, with little dithieulty, to enter the lists 


against the redoubtable Andrew 


He entered the room, and Andrew Horner saw, at a glance, that 
the stranger poet was no common man His ave might have been 
some six-and-twenty years Ilis form was vigorous rather than ro 
bust. He was well-made and strongly set together. His height 
was above the middle size, but a slight stoop of the neck, such as 
we often notice in men who follow the plon rh, (and in Seotland, at 


that time, few farmers were above domy their own business.) took 
Ilis face was dark—swarthy, indeed ; 


But his tace 


somewhat from hus stature 
and his features were rather coarse than otherwise 


was anvthing but common; m repose, hts features had the metan- 


choly look which so often mdieates the presenec of high ina ation, 
and when he spoke, offen with a sharp, ar ad frequently with @ witts 
or boldly ‘ logue nt remark, the © Was a preponde ce of intelligence 
—ol genius in s aspect, which Lavater would have loved to gaze on 


i 
His broad, pale brow was shaded by dark hair, with rather a curl than 





a wave His vorwe was pecullarly sweet, yet many and senorous 
But the chief charm of a verv remarkable countenance lay in’ his 
eves, Which were lara¢ irk. and beautifully expressive : they lrterally 





seemed to glow; and when conversation exeited hun, * they kindled 


up until they all but hehtened.”’ 
Such was the young man now introduced to Andrew Horner, and 





whose very glanee subdued him, anud the flush of the wine-cup, 
into a feeling of his yreat mesigniticance It moht have been ace 
dent—it might have been design—but the stranger was not intro- 


duced to him by name 


He readily jomed ta the conversation, and did not allow the wine 


to pace the table ** like a Cripple Ii language, I sometin cure 

less, was always vigerous , and it was apparent that whatever his 
education might have been, his genius was extraordinary He sang 
several sones of | yw composition : and the fortur e Ar ew 
had sense eno ito perceive that, either in humour or pathos, they 


were Inimitable 





Having sat vith them for some tine, he mde as wool retiru 
when they ted that he should allow the rer to be decided by 
competing, in poetry, with Andrew With well-acted humulity, he 
declined what he called © the certamty of defeat; and so real seemed 
his apparent cisine m for the contest, that Andrew tancres ‘ 
really was afraid to e¢ npete with lim, and, urged on by the tnsidious 
advice of some of those around him, asked the stranger, m an exult 
ing tone, to have one tral, at least Phe challenge eould not, in 
honour, be deeluved 

The subject fixed on W“ ane] rat bec alsc, tor uv are ec 
Andrew, “it is the shortest poem : Phe company, in complineyit 
to hun, resolved that his own merits should be the theme 

He commenced 

‘Tn seventeen hunder thretty-nine’—and he | ed. At last, he 
said, ** you see, | was orn ma 17389, [the re ils e was fuliv ten ve : 
earlier, } so PT mak t the commencemen 

“Tn seventeen hunder threttye but beyond this, after 
peated trials, he could not proceed. ‘The second line was the R 
con which he could not] 

At last, when Andre duutted, reluctantly, that he was not quite in 
the vein—the pen, mk, and paper were handed to his antagonist by 
him they were reyected, lor he mstantly yave the tollowi a roe 

“In seventeen hunder thretty-nine 
The « it stuff io mak’ a swine, 
And tit reormer, 
But, V after, clans ’ 
Ma it to sane eum 
And ea t Andrew H ‘ 

Andrew had t ood SOTISE ot to be otk a t = 
lines, chee liv id the waueer, set-to k i) t's revelry with 
new friends, and t st | poems between tl irs of the te, 
when the * sma’ ho came on toward tour nu e mort ras hus 
poeti il rival kindly provided the hearth-rug pillow for the v 
guished Andrew hen, literally, a carpet kt t: the old man, bet 


ter prophet than poet, exelanmmed, * Hoot mon, bat ye ll be a great 











poet ye 

And lus words came to pass. Ina few months after, a volume of 
poems was published from the press of Jolin Wilson, of Kiln 
the author was a peasant by birth, and a poet by uituitio Ilis fame has 
flown, far and wide, throughout the world ‘That orwas the same ty 
whom poor Horner was annihilated: lis name w loner? Borns 

It but remains for me to add, that, having received t WOVE ¢ 
pyran and aneedote from the son of one of the witnesses of Ay ew 
Hlorner’s discomiiture, | sent the verses to A ( ! . last 
March. His edition of Burns—in which are se many productions 
which were heretofore unknown—was then in the course of publhea 
tion. ‘The following is part of his reply 

= I have many versions of the epigram which vou were so 
good as send me ; sume vetter, some worse than ve I onmutted 
it in my edition, not from any doubt of its authenticity or of that 
I am pretty sure—but from having laid it away among oth ort 
pieces of a sterner and more objectionable character, and ot its 
existence till the tune was past 

I perceive that a perwodieal, The cymast, has published a versu 
of this epigram, wl , Comes tinder the “some worse t 
siznation of Burns’ | baogratpic rand caik It us ioted 
hus, in the Literary Gazette 
* When first the world was made, 
Some hide and hoofs were it 
And these were flu rinto a corner, 
‘To use them up it was essayed 
When lo! of rains and so herett 
A beast came forth, yelept Andrew Turner.” 

The story told in The hymist, is to the effeet that Burns met on 
Andrew ‘Turner, a mereantile traveller, at Newton Steuart—was cis 
gusted with lis company ind when asked to write, produced the above 
lines, entitled * Myself and Andrew Turner.” ; 

It may be noticed that the rhythm of this « rum, as here ven, dit 
fers exceedingly trom anytl Burns eve w t ‘ s ‘ 
with Its extra loot, is pretty fair prec mm se a per se, t this is t 
the orginal epigram, In the version | have ven, there is more wit, 
less malignity, and better structure of the vers LT have hea t tron 
different quarters ; and the anecdote, as | have related i, was told, o 


both occasions, as a traditionary joke, which even yet us in full eur 
rency at Ayr 


OLD MAIDS. 


The old maid looks back upon her youthful desires and hopes as 
upon the memory of an intoxicating dream, tilled with visions of hap- 
piness and of unutte rable delight. and which the waking realities of 
life have long since convinced her were indeed but visions She 
! 





looks abroad upon those who entered the career of existence with 
her, and she beholds a mingled picture of joy and wo 
On the one hand—the emaciated cheek, the tottering step, and 


the hollow and sunken eve, proclaum the victim of indulged happl- 





ness On the other—the compressed lip, and the contracted brow, 
peak of blighted affection, or despised love. On a third—the young 
nother hangs over the couch ol her first-born, and best be loved— 


wearying heaven with vain prayers, that the innocent sufferer may 

















be spared to her doting she is borne away frantick and in- 
el le from the deat r darlu r child (On another—she 
eholds love turned to t inexpheable hatred, her friend cor 
verted into a fiend, the husband mto a crucl and tvrannous master 
or dark s cion and unfounded jealousy riving both heart and brain, 
nd rene ! we a hornble ¢ st 
Ov) Je “y thou ry 
Why hast thou found a place in lovers’ hearts ’ 
A V itt if st n . 
And jropse le t wi sown ¢ ma” 
on sides she sees strife, dissension, and misery, warm hearts 
( led, broht eves dimmed, beauty wasted, love destroyed, the 
cankerworm of care nestling cheeks, every dimple of which was 
once the strong-hold of Cupid; * Hopes ind fears that kindle Hopes, : 
crushed and blasted; minds once redolent of everything sweet and 
essed in nature, now a chaes of rum and desolation Such are 
the ts it t the old id nd happy should she be, that 
she has escaped tre is a es so teartul and destructive 
I} wr | is the Oasis O e dese her heartus a welling foun- 
tain of the pures Vinpathies ‘ home is eltered by the palm 
trees of content md she treads hve littl: round of existence o t 
verdant ¢ et, checkered with light and shade. and ** damasked with 
eC s, hyacinth and violet int inlay For her— 
No sts o'er x we the peaceful day 
l . . tmurn ond the w s buts : 
IY does not taste those d thts which flow from happy marriage, 
1 ore ive { +? Ww en two net a iis vith Hhnlerate 
le sand v o d well-tempered w s, combine to produces 
one nonyv of Dliss, She Uv ibly shows how correctly she esti 
nates so ce thul a consummation lor, where house! old harmo 
ox Tt n. there mav the old 1 ad be ound tn all her glory, ming 
ect wit veet, and he heart and atlections expanding be 
=n thie ( Jomestick s is a Partarus trom wh 
et e-spot, W er todepart—but if a father o 
rmiothy Ss reactant © ote Ve cof set ty ere she may tn 
eon we r Mike if ‘ 1 ange! aey ying im us trving 
‘ ‘ eney her treasured atiections Wi lavis if them on inser 
“ ‘ ‘ mis old °e. W the v mur, the te ierness, and 
devotedness of a your e, wat g over the shattered health of 
1h , ( ‘ vo W ce t ve e Kind nurses—or 
t rare fe of « dows, parrots d Chinese onsters l 
nol t t t ve flores iV your pent pscns ties 
Soin you must love ‘ ‘ e overtiow rwith milk and 
honev: buat mankind, nd to vo vable qualities, meet your ad 
vanees, as if ther most deadly enemies were making covert ap 
proat es to ¢ ov it cs 
This prejudices fatal and perverse preyndice—and it is our task 
to display you vo i th « s ve Will show you as beings 
be love d cherished f een that has separated vou fron 
the world l be re ved—vous ssume vour place society 
" ess ! re as vou are x 8 rs dé 1 : old and 
\ eles ‘ enectorw ne ec of shame sh 
over ve cheeks heme greeted as old maids 
Does a ve nt v « I ( ( of sont V friend, whom the 
tes have kindly arive to destitution, her necent temper su 
ests nol nies as to whether the sutterer is tl victim of herowr 
i s, or the taults of ot s but she waits on fer, reveves her 
condition, goes abroad into society details her account of the unter 
ite, and t net with exclamations of woncer d uplitted hands 
nd hears, to her dismay, a history of impropreties, and is lucky ul 
e escam s hersell \ , some one of her early admirers 
whom her dignity and pride of self had reyeeted, having marred 
othe ‘ monced a ¢ ste, has ft en to distress a young 
family, a sk wile, ar ea tort e, ane yu ng poverty threater 
te crus m to the eartl ma seatter fits family as outcasts and misc 
bles pon © cold { ‘ it rk She learns allt 
Visits the ecol wo ces | Whe the days ot iis prosperity 
‘ nese sell | i USS i r ow rove in the dust 
at we the « et \ The be t | woman becomes a 
unt he was worshipne ones s a creature of clay, fitted for 
‘ V love ec is wors ed now as & superior Dele, POSsess 
1 mwelick tes. Dut in, soclety uy ds her, and un 
nites talse motives to he etions Base slander! her motives are 
ure as uns ed snow dor e in the impulses of * the 
spirit of love, Whit @Xtsts ( shea splende within her 
‘ | that dares 
A s ofan “ “% fhous words 
\ s es ‘ “ ote stity 
wet yw cown the iuntiet of il det ct mal te him to his 
teeth that he knows ne ot the i mysterv’ of old maidisn 
* Sot tk ‘ ss tiv chastity 
Phat whe . sincerely so, 
A thous ‘ els lackey he 
Dray far off each t of t and sin; 
Nr ele ( 1 sole S10 
Pell he tt . tno gross ca an he 
Pill oft « ow eavenly voitants 
Ike ens ‘ " t tTward shape, 
i ‘ t tM ‘ en a 
\ s rorees to the s« s essence, 
l ‘ ‘ 
haok, ger t ‘ ‘ s picture f an old man \cknow- 
ee that t st © he reat stice In view t saselt 
= eny s tures cote ere s a ¢ s creature 
tit olmeet fort . t Vv jes n ving none of the 
er svipa os Whit Sul sest to be loened up int eoowl 
cas Look upon he fritiire s one who is te ne treed om 
tlie SS¢ puss S ane nf ces common mortauty inc’ wih 
vear alter vea s lifted nearer a nearer to angelick perfection 


THE DRAMA. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 

Tue theatrical season being about to close, it may not be irrele- 
vant to make a few cursory observations upon the manner in which 
these establishments have been conducted, and to hazard some re- 
marks upon their future prospects 

Managers are, in their individual tastes and feelings, as susceptibk 
of change as most other men, nor do they m all their maneuvres 
consult only the taste of the few who are possessed of the finer judg- 
ment and intellectual endowment, which qualify them to judge enti- 
cally and correctly of pieces and actors concealed from publick gaze 
and yet, in full view of the publick, they can always present a beld 
front and an unposing appeerance, to do which ts not in the power 
of those of any other prot ssion 

By the creat mass of theatre-goers, the bright side only of the pie- 
ture is surveyed, and in proportion as their feelings are at the mo- 
ment excited, so are they willing to applaud the grand mover in the 
scene of action; thus will it continue while the more discriminating 
portion of the community remain in the minority 

We are not willing to join with manv in saving that the publick 


taste Is at present in a very vitiated state; that thev will not. or do 





ly appreciate good acting when it 1s set before them, and when 





the utmost efforts of a talented performer are well supported by the 
whole company This, we think, 1s a mistake The taste of the 
publick is no more vitiated now, than it was in the davs of Shak- 


speare Then, as now, there was a desire for variety ; then. no 
1 


more than at the present day, co ild the sterling comedies or trage- 


j 


ches of the day be pertorme d with success, unite rruptediv, and with- 


out change for successive days Variety in this, as in other matters 


is the spice of life, or the intellect becomes satiated. and a thirst for 


something new is the inevitable consequence The past season at the 


Park has been, we fear, a most unprofitable one, notwithstanding the 


unwearied exertion of the manager to produce succession of the first 
talent of this country and ot Hurope This has been attended with a 
great expense ; whereas, would he but expend half the amount in 
procuring *trifles light as air,” he would tind the advantage accruing 


trom such a course, to exceed even fis expec ions An example 


of this we have in the case ot Hamblin, ot the Bowery He caters tor 
the best supporters of the drama, the class who are fond of novelty, 


ind are satisfied with attractive spectacles without any very great 


regard to their substantial merit Success under such management 
] } 


is self-evident; for what prudent landlord would provide for his 





uest the costhest wines and the choicest viands, when thev were 
‘ illy pleased and gratined with a coarse ind heavier fare, or luxu- 
rated upon empty trifles, estimating their entertamment by the 


quantity and appearance, rather than by the quality and intrinsick 


oa 


Our experience durmg the last season has taught us, and, we 





lieve, the publick generally, that the theatre-coing portion of the com 


munity are better pleased with new plays performed by old actors, 
than with old plays performed by new actors. It matters not what 
i 


may be the merits of an individua 





when he has once esta- 


lished himself im the pub ck famiharity, they are better satrstied 


with his frequent appearance in the same characters; they dentify 
certam periormers with certam parts, and nv alteration unhinges 
their associations, and dispels a flattern ] sor But a new prece 
brought out under favourable circumstances, 1 the pomp ind pride 
of scenick ul mechanical display, must, in order to be understood 
and familiarized to our minds, be seen more t n once: many parts, 


and perchance the most taking and attractive, mav escape the notice of 


the critick Not so with an individual periormer , his every motion ts 

















keenly watched, and not a word or action escapes the mtent eat 
the ‘ ct 
The truth of this has been satisfactorily proved by the perform- 
nees at the ri theatres m this city, dur rseveral past seasons, and 
nore ticulariv the last The Pa K bourds hav veen continually 
crowded with the most talented actors that « tbe produced either 
n this country or Europe—vet, with all these etforts, we fear, and 
with very good reaso that for his ] s the manager has re 
ceived but a litterent rev ( Nor is this. as is said by man 
ow rtot \ ted state of the } ck att but. on the c« ra 
it is bee se the appetite has bee ¢ satiate (in the other han 
Ham the exercise Of a pudicious and discriminating judgment 
by producing a rapid suecession of novel and interesting meces, antec 
by the cxertions ¢ an excelent company Of native actors, has met 
with " Tos rececented st ss He s, Withina bref pe 
riod of a w vears, outstripped all his co etitors in this or anv 
other ession, and, as we are told, cleared ne rtv thous l 
dollars in the last year Such bemg the fact, we must necessarily 
conclude that his management must be the best when it has suct 
ctlects 
The new theatre now in progress of erection in Chatham-s« re 
er the supervision of Mr. Dinneford, (a gentleman, it is said, of 
superot ste and yadgment im these matters.) is, we are informed 
to be constructed on the plan of the minor f-nglish theatres, beimg 
very lumited ts dimensions, so that but a sn audrence can tn ‘ 
commodated In the arrangement of the interiour, convemence and 
comfort will be consulted rather than show or splendour. The con 
a s. we learn, to be composed ¢ uefiv of ve pertormers, and 
»y pains nor expense will be spared m procuring the best talent whic 
e country atiords The manager he tised a premium of fifty 
‘ irs tor nh openme address, and we beheve the sum of two Mi 
rea ¢ irs tor a prize comedy, with the profits of one of the subdse- 
ot its performance We do not put much faith m the 
erits « ‘ tick THeces whit ire written to order, tor a particular 
s 1 Or OV the imme te inspiration ol a ccrtain s 1m dollars 
cents Mr lhinneford, however, has made his calculations, we 


await the resuit 
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LITERARY REVIEW OF THE WEEK. TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, the passions, habits and manners of mankind may be ascertained by 


















































© om structure of th wer extremities Lavate broached 
Our fair friend who sent us the * Legend of Lampedosa.” has stake son a : ae we ti aay: 
CURRENT LITERATURE. our meenin When we olladed tothe “a "PR IES Ba IRAE A ' sw Usp ‘ man face 
‘ su f hi ' =e 
o ae ; we meant cur cbecrvetion te refer te the a ian dain as , ay OME « Sex . count ce is anything 
lue Harpers have published * Specimens of the Table-Talk of the RD : . ot! 
as . years ago,a 1 iternor to those pe s wt s then, news eri eave \ Spurzheim then astonmshed us wit s stra © anak 
late Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” and have thereby afforded an umpor- pallies tin as Brera aE P , nf 
: vy a } wture, s J A si ! Lies betwoon the ain and sscrence of hype vy; and now, in the 
tant addition to our literature Phe thoughts and private conversa- it us by a comparison of the newspapers of t sent day with those of ; 
ess 0 et neriod of , 
. ” , iat eae amet ait te thiol dis { the latter ‘ ‘ wned period of . vy and cre 
tions of emiment men are interesting studies of their character and or whee ye“ pabsewgiomr pe ee eee a yay the ta he we : 
, , , Island Sce ne and Sct ai Wood, x be the f ' duuitv, comes the Hesse t Pedeolowy As a corn and bumon ex 
temperament, and the best notes and commentaries of their more oh ; ied 4 
Ps , dea s Aber semis > : ' ‘ . vies tra ru French call Che sf, Mr P lor such by a 
elaborate and formal productions. We love to see their minds as tt been able to decipher his chiragraph we st ss finate 
s ‘ s nan © aus s V 
were In undress, and in their moments of relaxation—and this ts the ment t j scribe : 
The French . a is s sa ‘ i propounder of iX s trom such tareical 
secret of the charm which attracts us to the Ana, and other records ] ae 46 
a answer to ue ux ? pres P / 2. we tow i on stem xl 
} } vst ai 
of the privat life and talk of men distinguished for literature, or would succee ers a s 
other qué tions which have made them conspicuous objects in pamphlet « ( B 
P ‘ issl, wthar est t furw ul. re M WwW ‘ 
the eves of their contemporaries and of posterity Coler dge stands : Renae e ; oi . 4 }? s These ex “ vorthy 
in the foremost rank among men of genius. He ts a lovely and no a retros v of the trash Ul ‘ q it 
ble olnect for our contemplation and imstruction To the flies lines to Mary, | .t ¢ wrt seers s ete.” tie of « eatis 
} , ‘ P , but have scar verve ¢ . 
poetick temperament, and met IVS acumen the most refined - tore ‘ t , ‘ , ies 
2 . : ever, is the result ae shed | 
soaring and original, he joined all the beauties of humanity and chris ot Wood the Artist. os ork / 2 as is ' | . sum tee sion of Wwemen 
tuanity He was the object of unceasing obloquy through lite, cast Flowers The st uson ** Stea ' ‘ { ry m | view « | t Indian scene vor npos 
hres ” umele f ; , ay ‘ ons ; P 
mercilessly upon him by the narrow-minded and vindictive, and a mar- t = Cneeer, v a ' . , ré 7 y and iden 
= which is a pity, as t f f rer ss 7 
tvr to mental and bodily suffering of no ordinary amount He was A RY Sh th 3 oer 2 . | ; wt te nad weessle om ! nature 
hated and disliked because he hailed the French revolution, and alwavs enough to cont ' Tw." ts tondle The ait. : ’ of able 
re = s hes ’ 
suspected of heterodox doc S$ In politicks, because he was libera oo uf Ivan P 1 Ihe \ a“ 
t t Th i] \ 
led | | owed tr lent H ‘ ix i kK rpress 
tT i . nM y ay V < I is nact Ss “ e ° ‘ ‘ ! 
minded, ana Open ranscenat r ( i oe 4 " ‘ " “ 
hated by Byron from that morbid feeling which pointed his } That pract sopher inf s us that ‘ ! proce Ov ‘ w and so 
against almost all his emment co eers; and as that pen was dipped "T; " . rey ! ‘ the ‘ vey ‘ en to hus 
fact ' P , 
in wit and pungent sarcasm, the sneer has been more permane mad 2 or oe j | j ‘ l l the 
prevalent than it deserved. Not only in writing but . sing, f ‘ ; \ Wc. ' | leattle n °; , ex 
. ‘ ] 1 j 
Coleridge was a consumn master. He possessed not merely eve The Mo | ( i i \ es se 
, , t \l ‘ . 
quality of high scholarship, of universal knowledge, gained trom s fh) ‘ M yon 
tin Ss, 
eadu SOc lt md travei—ol an unsurpassed tnagination as res y bre | 
pected beauty and original boldnmess—and of a splendid thuency of that we had t furnt ‘ trash tot e strik 
he author a « « Mar ( s 
diction, together with all the charms of an almost matchless voice ; The au P in 3 na 
| 
e¢ was distinguished just by so much eccentricity of lite, fee ' : . ome , het jo 
= { 
ad tnanner, as to conter an indescribable air a favour to ‘) \ ] P ‘ or 
common-place talk. ‘i « Was sou Yu eater wortiner th ‘ ones 
: s 
) ill Of thes i On . ents d pec ! mut fh ‘ i New-\ 
( 
We de to what an ed to a nghtv phenome ifust t , \\ prepa 
nd characte nd ad ve words of the editor of lis I Falk 
en he saves lle was, 1 t more dis “ fro ‘ l 
t aft r 
‘ en O s s . op thet 
l ‘ ' 
eal s owt il ! i ely ‘ 
: ! s \ } 
| othe art of o er will be fou “ eX s ’ ‘ 
te < y LOOK rwhich is co in ‘ s 
ud t Visdom B con t « ee obs valio ad tan f 1 
, , ’ l \ ‘ 
of Mont ce. and the ost k brevity ‘ rst sol B . ' 
We comme | to © atte v sideratio ‘ y \ \ 
‘ sas a lite 1 food for n f us | I Ras ! ‘ 
ar tt meditatio . 
The last senes of descriptions of character, for which Miss M THE NE I HRePOP 
' 4 IW-YOR IS VIRROR \ ‘ 
wad is so celebrated, and wiuch 1 themselves are t ‘ « 
, ‘ 
een collects »>two Vy ies, € ed Belto Revs ke 
ribine the memorable personages of that co 1 uriv 
» the blick in I d this « t SATUERI thy . 
Cart Lea and Blan | The ‘ rj on ¢ ‘ 
sketches have already yea 1} it but, | ‘ t s BR I he ‘ 
. ‘ I 
ever recur to them with iduminished s staction, they become kK t stunt 
dred to our feelings, and on every pe sal or inspect we ¢ \ 
new and striking beauties unnoticed on former occasions Seve s 
: ( 
of them have already appeared in the Merre . 
rhe Wife, or Woman's Reward S$ a reprint Messrs \ 
Harper, of an English novel, by the Honourable Mrs. N It is es ' 
at ot wd estick Class i gives a picture ¢ ve nent _ 
and manners, whi ifter ire the most imtere ‘ enced a 
we UM clos ‘ bosoms and siness It is | -ONISTV | 
by cleverness d vigour er coarseness of s¢ t ‘ s ‘ . 
this ma rise from ‘ cters amor mT t | ’ 
from whose ve es the cidents are draw: vi t ‘ 
derstood allu « seness of sentiment, a i {1 ‘ | : 
t 
' ) | 
wW ch ts elegan 1M 0 vut ‘ ! ‘ i ip 
C ye f This V A ve ‘ du ess ! . \ ‘ 
niche " s ( ‘ ‘ sett erature The ¢ ee ‘ 
Lele st 1 others € OXtensive ad « vi s . es ‘ ‘ 
, 
too ¢ nbrous t¢ sy ‘ retere e. and ‘ “ . ‘ t | : 
i" ‘ ssed scholar student than ta t o* . , . 
pon © tabie, re it« vi various esti { < ' ‘ | P j 
torical « et it se selves. is a the state . 
1 ts ‘ 
s ) its \ ee st bea Ose SSCS8 ‘ i 
es, and whose minds stored w ' l \ onune : i , : 
ime t © US appears rticularly eal ed f cen ‘ kr i 
tior Some of rticles bear the i ‘ { ‘ vr. M ela ) | 
Durirage, whose chaste and classick productio have tre ently cs riew ! - 
graced t pages of the North American Review We de to if eo ( ‘ t \ eroon 
the topicks : * Druids,” ** El Dorado,” * Kmghthoo Chivalry it Pher ‘ ’ ' | ( | ‘ W ! » 
. ' t 7 ‘ 
* Fairies,” et The sketch of the Amencan Revol ~ If ‘ Ihe 
larly comprehensive, enlivened as it is with choice ane es, tllus- wo ed I Gervieh 
trative of the spirit and conduct of those distinguished worthies who omy, in this el . Der 
figured * n times which tred men’s souls.”” On the w e, wet K adds tot t , . | ‘ ‘ ! 
the wv has succeeded in rendering & more amusing, attractive and mn We ch 
and read . than mere reterence-books us lv are It s illustrated wi there Ww . . 
with some verv neat and appropriate cuts, and forms a subst be daily bathers ut cD = 
volume of seve ed pages, creditable to the taste of the pub Pr Phy ' : ' Aut y 
lishers, Messrs. Freeman Hunt and Co domimon over the . ‘ | y oA The 
Forty-eight hours after the publication of Col ynel St e's book of the direct anty sott t \ ‘ i i ‘ | t t " 
« Matthuas and lus Impostures,”’ the first edition of two t sandcopes who rejoices mt Pedk t ‘ c P ; ' Che Life of 
was exhausted. Since then three presses have been at work to pri tem are deduced t ‘ | | ‘ P es, | thor of 
} , . ! 
pare an additional supply of a second edition of ten thousand copies. , lighten the world with his wondertul d veries, and show “ 8) Riche Tiet ewise announce 
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TRIO.—Sherzando. 
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ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MISCELLANY, ; ; 
1e follow 


LINES WKITTEN AT SEA late Samuel ‘T 


Tue stars, through falling dews that stee p JouN KEMBI 


The shades of twilight, faimtly shine ; of nondeseript 
" ' 
And, if they wee p not, seem to wee p ture he was 


: . ) uy ' 
In silence o'er the day's decline us measured 1 


EXCERPTS Tue americans.—I deeply regret the anti-American articles of 
ing are from * Specimens of the Table-Talk of the Some of the leading reviews. ‘The Americans regard what is said of 
ties Galsabiee * them in England a thousand times more than they do anything said of 
© them inany othercountry. The Americans are excessively pleased with 

t I always had a great liking—I may say, a sort any kind or favourable expressions, and never forgive or forget any 

reverence—for John Kemble. What a quaint crea- — slight or abuse. It would be better for them if they were a trifle 

I remember a party, in which he was discoursing m_— thicker-skinned. The last American war was to us only something 

nanner alter dmner, when the servant announced his — to talk or read about; but to the Americans it was the cause of miserv 


O'er hues, that, though they fast decay carriage. He nodded, and went on. ‘The announcement took place — im their own homes. I, for one, do not call the sod under my feet 


And set in darkness, soon return twice alterwar 


But who for me, when gone tor ave, Hripaatientiv, oO 
Will mourn—nay, who will seem to mourn 

: matise, and ea 

Perchance upon a desert shore the is 
vesis, and pre 


The sand shall heap my stoneless grave 


servant entered, and said, ** Mrs. Kemble says, sir, she has the rheu- 


d; Kemble each time nodding his head a little more my country. But language, religion, laws, government, blood— 


it still gomg on. At last, and for the fourth tume, the identity in these makes men of one country 
" 
Portick promise.—In the present age, it is next to impossible 
to predict from specimens, however favourable, that a young man will 


turn out a great poet, or rather a poet at all. Poetick taste, dexte- 


nnot stay’ Add asm!" dropped John, in a paren- 


+) 
weeded quietly m his harangue 


Sesthenee shies de. heodiose vour M ATERIALISM Either we have an immortal soul, or we have not rity In composition, and inge nious imitation, often produce poems 
he shetes af tha Gcoun ware If we have not, we are beasts; the first and wisest of beasts, it may — that are very promising in appearance But genius, or the power ot 
The wind, whose voice tts breakers moc! be; but still true beasts. We shall only differ in degree, and not | domg something new, is another thing 
, in kind; yu the elephant differs from the slug. But by the con- 


Bear my last sigh unheard away, i 
* i . rol i 
The shadow of the mountam rock compara te 
. ire not of th 
Forbid a tlower to deck my clay 2s ; 
own conscious 


And yet, since none will smule the less of a soul 


W hen | am gone, the ocean foam, 











A SILENT Fos 


th f allt } - ahh “e Porevom.— What a grand subject for a history the popedom is! 
w materialists of a he schoois, or aimost all, e owe. ' - 

bls ch , ; } rn al oa vf r The pope ought never to have affected te mporal sway, but to have 
San ! as beasts—and this also we sa rom ou . 

gaggle -“pelke = ° ; lived retired within St. Angelo, and to have trusted to the supersti 


{ t | t most } ' 
ness Therefore, methinks, it must be the possession 


tit 


tious awe inspired by his character and office. He spoiled his chance 
s that makes the diflerence 


when he meddled in the petty Italian politicks 
" Silence does not always mark wisdom. I was 














The column of the wilderness, Pa wan Shee aa eee” Baxter.—Prav read, with great attention, Baxter's hfe of him- 
ree ifalinner, some time aco, in ce pa tha man, IM stened to tne . . . 
rhe sea-rock were my fitting tomb , : Co eer th : ; ir lf. It as an mestimable work. I may not unfrequently doubt 
ind said no for along time; but he nodded his head, an 
My lot, von orh on which I gaze ; ‘ At , wa 1 of Baxter's memory, or even his competence, im consequence of his 
& n ‘ er engt! oward the end of the dinner, : “tune * 
May image well, lone, dim and far, nei le-duny eee , i se Gh alll Sew inie had articular modes of think: but I could almost as soon doubt the 
ome apple-« shiners re placed on table, and n had no , : : 
And death to me, will be but as ' ; as . yospel verity as his veracity 
T sooner seen them than he Dburst forth wit Them’'s the jockevs tor 
he setting of that nameless star a I wish Spurzheim could have examined the fellow's head Laxcvaces.—Jacohb Behmen remarked, that it was not wonder- 
—s ; Ith ere were separate wuages for England, France, Germany, 
PARENTAL CONTROL IN MARRIAG lp to twenty-one, [ hold a . . . : 
- ete.; but rather that there was not a diflerent languave for every de 
Sterr.—Men sleep during periods of distressing exeitement— father to have power ove i aon nn tonne ; fee ‘ ryt ng Be 
= ree of tatitude neo mation of w h, see the infinite Variety 
felons rest calmly the mght before they sutter—Indians, im the inter authority enet y. Show ne couple y mere ; , , < \ 
. , ol languages among the rharous trify tw South menca 
val of torture, have slumbered at the stak« With me, (saves the ans ‘niennead olf the RE gee lleamenion Twill os : langruas g the ba ‘ CS | ‘ ern 
author of “My Liie,”’) * sleep fell soft on the hardest bed <" and | who are wrete from other causes CFP NIUS FEMININE *s face is almost the only exception I know 
‘member to ’ ’ | leeper ws to the observatio at something fe ! ot effeminate | 
do not remember to have ever enjoyed a deeper repose than when | Manuiacn cp covews.—If the matter were quite on: a i > the ervation, tha ninine—t ' ’ nind 
stretched myself beneath a walnut-tree after the tight of Quatre Bras ; , ’ sonady Wile ena os ge discoverable in the countenances of all men of genius. Look at the 
incline to disapprove t larriage « rst cousins; but © ¢ 
or when, harassed and hungry, at the retreat on Mont St. Jean, ly mee spp. aire ; Rose af A ° Seong tace of old Dampier, gh sailor, but a man of exquisite mind. How 
mas decided ¢ ( seo i au ’ oO ugustine, and that seems ad 
couched im my cloak ona sward ot wet rye, the night before the . ‘ Z soltis the alrol his countenance, how delicate he sh tpn ot his te mnple s 
. enough upon such a pon 
battle of Waterloo . : 
, } ’ rio , ROG —A rogue ‘ undabout fo 
= Sasceraane.—Measure for Meesure is the sincle exception to DerINITION OF A ROGUE A rogue is a roundabout fool; a fool 
\ ) , mbendibus 
e - the dehehtfulness of Shakspeare’s plavs It 1s a hatetul work, : 
A Gentieman.—In the true definition of a gentleman it is not tho wh Shakspearian throughout. Our feelings of justice are grossly Deata.—l never had, and never could feel, any horrour at death, 
meant to draw a line that would be invidious between high and low, | wounded in Angelo’s ese spe. Isabella herself contrives to be un- | simply as death 
rank and subordination, riches and poverty. The distinction isin amiable. and Claudio is detestable 
the mind. Whoever is open, generous and true ; whoever ts of hu- . P « cN ; 
1 affable d , hi} DirrERENCE oF CHARAcTER.—You may depend upon tt, 1 - every Sa y, at the « ré assau and Ann-streets 
mane and affable demeanour ; whoever is honourable in himself, and . Terms, FOUR DOLLARS per ant , n all s, in advance. A 
sught contrast of character is very material to happiness im marrn : . wins eo, pele . pee ~onenmiins — ’ 
candid in his judgment of others, and requires no law but his word = wie ‘ lhe etters must be post-paid, and directed to the editors 


to make him fulfil an engagement ; such a man ts a gentleman, and 
such a man may be found among the tillers of the earth 
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